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EXPENSIVE BOTTLENECKS if any department or individual is obliged to be inactive when 


work “clogs” at some other point, the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. A slight 
change in equipment or routine may insure a more even flow of work. 


ANNOYING PEAK PERIODS [If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are merely recorded 


from day to day, peaks arise when employees must rehandle the figures to write Customers’ state- 
ments, take a trial balance, analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. Recent machine 
developments make it possible to iron out peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 


UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS Duplication of media or records in a separate operation 


takes time and creates the possibility of errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 
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E NEWS 


INSURANCE HORSE-SENSE 


VS: 


ECONOMIC NON-SENSE 


HEN your Chairman paid me the compliment of 

asking me to address you, and left me free to se- 

lect my subject, it seemed to me that the occasion 
was both appropriate and opportune for calling atten- 
fon to certain recent developments which adversely 
niiect insurance companies and the whole body of their 
sores Of millions of policyholders. 

That you may fully appreciate the importance of the 
insurance business to the people of the United States, a 
iew facts must be kept in mind. First, some form of 
surance affects, directly or indirectly, every man, wom- 
avand child in the country. As society became more and 
nore complex, new hazards arose, and through the pro- 
gressiveness and ingenuity of underwriters the insurance 
pusiness has kept pace with these developments. Second, 
the assets of the insurance companies constitute an enor- 
mous reservoir of savings built up through the small 
contributions of great numbers of people. These assets 
now aggregate for all classes of insurance companies 
approximately thirty-three billions of dollars. The mag- 
nitude of the figure emphasizes the vital importance of 
protecting these assets against depreciation arising from 
utificial causes. Third, the business is the most impor- 
ant in the country, because of the vast property values 
ind earning power protected. Fourth, insurance com- 
anies, with a cash income of well over seven and a half 
illions of dollars a year and disbursements of much less, 
orm the largest single aggregation of capital in the 
vorld for absorbing sound investments. Fifth, the eco- 
iomic soundness and stability of this great business have 
een demonstrated again and again over a long period of 
tars—in times of peace and war, and in times of booms 
ind depression. 


Insurance the Greatest Business 


The facts just recited justify the statement that insur- 
hnce is the greatest business in the world, and emphasize 
he obligation resting upon every intelligent person to 
understand its functions and benefits, and to do every- 
thing possible for its protection against improper influ- 
ences, 


At this point it seems desirable to make quite clear the 
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significance of my title. The dictionary states that 
“sense” is “that which commends itself to the under- 
standing as being in accordance with reason and good 
judgment.” Its reverse may be characterized by what- 
ever appellations a body such as your own, noted for the 
accurate use of words, may select—my suggestion being 
“idiocy.” 


Insurance Principles Sound 


Living as we are in an unsettled world, it is comforting 
to realize that the insurance business is based upon and 
has always adhered to certain fundamental principles 
upon which the greatness of our country has been built. 
These principles are simple: To work, to save, to pay 
just debts and to treat every man honestly and fairly. In 
contrast we are surrounded by people teaching and prac- 
ticing bad economics,.bad finance, bad psychology and 
bad morals: bad economics because continuous experi- 
mentation with unsound theories retards recovery, by 
making it impossible safely to plan for the future— 
which condition is intensified by unfair competition with 
private enterprise; bad finance because of reckless ex- 
penditure and the incurring of debts without any sound 
provision for their payment; bad psychology because 
self-reliance and self-respect are undermined ; and bad 
morals because deserving Peter is robbed to pay unde- 
serving Paul, and the phrase “sanctity of contract” is 
treated as a joke. Through all this barrage of propa- 
ganda, however, the rank and file of insurance officials 
still adhere to the old, sound and tried principles of busi- 
ness and ethics. 


Strange Doctrines and Practices 


Considering first the realms of economics and finance, 
Continued cn next page 
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Hour Big is Big ? 


How do you measure the 
value of a company to your 
agency? Size?.. Big figures 
are admittedly impressive. 
But you do business with 


people . . . not with figures. 


There is importance in the 
question ... how many 
agencies and _ policyholders 
are served? But more im- 
portant, how will your agency 
and your pelieghshdos be 
served? 

If you want an agency-mind- 
ed company . . . a company 
with a real grasp of prob- 
lems in the field . . . Conti 
nental, we believe, is what 
you are looking for. Investi- 
gating our agency contract 
may reflect a asieg picture 
on the profit side of your 
ledger. 


- 


J. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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INSURANCE HORSE-SENSE—Continued 


I am confronted by such a bewildering array of strange 
doctrines and practices, diametrically opposed to the 
time-proved correct principles of the insurance business, 
that it is a difficult problem to select those which can be 
discussed even briefly in the time at my disposal. 

Insurance men recognize that losses can be paid only 
from the premiums collected, and that therefore it is un- 
sound either to give insurance free to some policyholders 
while charging others, or to charge the same rate of 
premium for every risk assumed, thus making the good 
risks carry the load of the bad ones, and giving something 
for nothing to some of the policyholders at the expense 
of the rest. Similarly, insurance companies, in loaning 
the trust funds in their possession, select borrowers who 
have the inclination to meet their indebtedness and may 
reasonably be expected to do so. The companies also 
expect repayment within a reasonable time. In contrast, 
we see in operation a theory that good banks must be 
compelled to pay losses occurring through the misman- 
agement of bad banks ; and hundreds of millions of tax- 
payers’ funds (which are just as much trust funds as the 
assets of insurance companies) being “loaned” to irre- 
sponsible borrowers, frequently at far less than a rea- 
sonable rate of interest, and with a period for repayment 
ranging up to forty years. It seems reasonable to believe 
that a fifty-year-old farmer who borrows money repay- 
able in monthly instalments over a period of forty years 
is going to get pretty tired of the instalments by the time 
he is, say eighty years old, and that it is highly doubtful 
that he will live out the entire forty-year period. 

Our friend “Horse-Sense,” viewing this sorry situa- 
tion, admonishes: “Live within your income; do not 
borrow what you cannot pay in a reasonable time.” 
“Non-Sense” retorts: “The more you owe, the better off 
you are, and never let your creditor cause you any 
twinges of conscience; in spending his money you are 
helping your country.” To this “Horse-Sense”’ replies 
that only work creates wealth, and that, therefore, giving 
something for nothing, or for less than it is worth, means 
necessarily loss to some one else, whose work has pro- 
duced that which was given away to the other fellow. 
You all know how much attention is being paid to that 
inescapable economic fact. The new school of thought 
is most solicitous for the debtor; the creditor is in the 
dog-house. 


Depression of Interest Rate 


Every effort has been made artificially to depress the 
interest rate, which directly and adversely affects all 
insurance companies, but particularly life insurance 
companies, because an assumed interest rate is a basic 
element of life insurance premium calculations. In 1928 
the twenty largest life insurance companies earned $222,- 
000,000 more interest than was required to maintain 
their reserves. In 1938 the same companies earned 
$93,000,000. This means a loss to the policyholders of 
those companies of more than $10,000,000 a month. 
Moreover, this shrinkage has taken place despite the 
fact that the assets of the companies have tremendously 
increased during that period, due to the fact that a large 
part of every premium paid must be and is added to 
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policy reserves, in order to enable the companies to meet 
their obligations at maturity. The interest paid to de- 

sitors by mutual savings banks has similarly shrunk ; 
in New Jersey, for instance, the rate was recently re- 
duced to 1% by order of the Banking Department. 

The beneficiaries of trust funds of all sorts and of 
investments representing their savings have had their 
income greatly reduced. 

Often the people who are hurt by this condition are 
the most thrifty and deserving elements of our popula- 
tion, and, moreover, frequently include many in the low 
income groups—the very ones for whom the new thought 
school professes the greatest concern. The simple fact 
is that the thrifty are being “rooked” for the benefit of 
the shiftless and undeserving. 


Taxes 


Taxes have risen and risen, until three-fourths of all 
the earnings of many large corporations, owned by 
hundreds of thousands of stock and bond holders (in- 
duding insurance companies) are being confiscated to 
support the vast army of chair warmers engaged in ad- 
ministering a multitude of activities which have no 
logical place in a sane government. Perhaps we ought to 
jel grateful that even a quarter of the earnings of such 
concerns are permitted to remain in their hands, though 
this is rather slim to provide a reasonable return to the 
owners and to provide for necessary expansion or re- 
placement ; to me the three-fourths taken in taxes seems 
just plain confiscation. 

Insurance companies have always been taxed without 
regard to the equities of the situation. To illustrate : the 
entire cost of State supervision of insurance companies 
consumes only about 5% of the taxes paid by the com- 
panies to the States alone. Federal taxes are pyramided 
on these local taxes. 

“Forbes Magazine” had some very interesting facts 
about taxation in a recent issue. It stated that last year 
tax collectors took $341,000,000 from America’s rail- 
roads, while owners took a loss of $123,000,000. Mem- 
bers of the National Association of Food Chains are 
paying taxes exceeding their own profits by more than a 
hali—average $1,112 on each store. Consolidated Edison 
of New York paid taxes equal to $1,329 and Niagara 
Hudson Power System taxes equal to $1,372 for each 
employee. Long Island Lighting System paid taxes 
averaging $15.50 for each gas-electric customer. Amer- 
ican T. and T. paid $147,400,000, an increase of 56% in 
three years, and equal to $7.54 per share and to about 
$9.50 per telephone. General Motors’ taxes approxi- 
mated $1,500,000 a week, equivalent to 72.2% of earn- 
Ings, 


Insurance Investments 


Insurance companies are heavily interested in the 
securities of utilities and railroads. At the end of last 
year their stake in the utilities was over three and a half 
billions and in the rails about $3,400,000,000. The 
“Non-Sense” group are doing all they can to injure the 
utilities, and nothing of real value is being done to im- 
prove the unfortunate position of the rails. 

The total taxes of the country are now estimated to 

Continued on next page 
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LIFE INSURANCE co, 


‘“ . . Union Central ? 
Okay ... I'll be glad to see you!”’ 


Getting the right kind of interview is the toughest 
job in selling life insurance. But your chances are 
much better if your company is well and favorably 
known by your prospect. 


Here the Union Central salesman has an “edge.” 
There are few fathers of average-or-better income 
who don’t see LIFE magazine. And every month 
LIFE carries a Union Central advertisement, newsy 
and dramatic enough to vie with LIFE’s own pic- 
tures and text. (See above.) 


Month after month these widely-read ads are build- 
ing a background that is invaluable in opening doors 
for Union Central representatives. And further, the 
campaign provides agents with an interesting start- 
ing-point for a sales interview, by introducing fathers 
to one of the most attractive contracts ever offered— 
the Complete Protection Plan, which combines both 
of the strongest sales appeals in life insurance! 


Insurance Company 


OHIO 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
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What Makes 


Americans Different? 





Maybe it’s their love for freedom. 
Freedom and the courage to hold 
on to it at any cost. Freedom from worry and 
uncertainty. Security. 

Seven out of every hundred people in the 
world are Americans—yet they own more 
Life Insurance than all the rest of the world 
put together. Sixty-five million are building 
security for themselves and their loved ones 
the American way, step by step, through life 
insurance. 

Perhaps that is why Americans are different 
and America the grandest spot on the globe. 
A great nation, a better nation for its people 
dwell in security. Security through Life In- 
surance. 

Are you interested in that profession? Then 
you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT _ 








INDIANA 








INSURANCE HORSE-SENSE—Continued 


exceed fourteen and a half billions a year, which is larger 
than at any previous time, in war or peace, and equiva- 
lent to more than 23% of the national income. 

Why are taxes so heavy? Some light on this question 
was thrown by Senator Bennett Champ Clark, of Mis- 
souri, in a recent address. Among other things he said 
that “Although the Civil Aeronautics Authority is less 
than a year old its payroll already exceeds that of the 
fifty-two-year old Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
its employees outnumber the total employees of all the 
air lines it regulates.” I checked a little on this state- 
ment. A report of the Civil Service Commission shows 
that this new Bureau has over 4,000 employees, as 
against about 2600 for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, despite the fact that the latter in recent years 
has taken on the job of supervising the interstate truck 
and bus operations, as well as the railroads. The same 
report shows that the Federal Government alone has 
over 885,000 people on its payroll. 

Senator Clark also mentioned that in one recent year 
the Agricultural Resettlement Bureau spent $3,500,000 
for traveling expenses and $2,500,000 for telephone and 
telegraph tolls. 

The array of Administrations, Authorities, Boards, 
Bureaus and Commissions in Washington alone is be- 
wildering. 

Interest alone—not to mention amortization—on the 
present Federal debt exceeds by two hundred millions 
the entire cost of the Federal Government in 1916, the 
year before we entered the World War. Contrast this 
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with the rigid economy exercised in the insurance busi. 
ness. 

Incidentally, in the last ten years expenditures fo; 
relief purposes represented only about one-fifth of the 
total disbursements. Keep that fact in mind in thinking 
of the increase in the public debt, the taxes, and the ex- 
penses of government. 

Life insurance companies have loaned billions on mort- 
gages. During the recent depression years they were as 
generous to the debtors as their duty as trustees of other 
people’s money permitted ; but they were forced to take 
over by foreclosure a great deal of real estate, both city 
and farm. You all know that insurance laws discourage 
investment in real estate for other than home office pur- 
poses, and most of them require that foreclosed prop- 
erties must be disposed of as rapidly as possible. Recent 
activities of the Federal Government have greatly in- 
tensified the problem of disposing of the foreclosed real 
estate in an orderly manner. 


H. O. L. C. 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board directs the 
operations of the Federal Home Loan banks, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations, Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation and the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. The first two operate on the general 
plan of Building and Loan Associations. The Insurance 
Corporation guarantees private investments made in the 
securities of the first two classes of institutions, up toa 
total of $5,000 in any one, and the H. O. L. C. made loans 
to the amount of over three billions on urban dwellings, 
the average loan being less than $3,000. It is interesting 
to contrast its plan of operation, and its results, with the 
practices of life insurance companies in the same lending 
field. 

The report of the Board, covering operations to 
June 30, 1938, states that about 90% of these loans re- 
placed existing ones, or, in other words, “bailed out” 
former mortgagees. Its loans were permitted to go up to 
80% of the appraised values, and, therefore, its activities 
did not compete with the lending activities of insurance 
companies, which by law are limited to from one-half 
to two-thirds of appraised value, the limit varying in 
different States. 

The making of new loans was discontinued a few 
years ago, and then resumed on a smaller scale, and the 
official report states that H. O. L. C. “‘is liquidating its 
assets with special regard to the welfare and interest of 
its borrowers.” The taxpayers are not referred to. It 
mentions that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
debtor accounts in default were reduced from 331,664 
to 270,144, “partly because of improved collections, but 
chiefly because of loan extensions granted to borrowers 
who were not able to meet their obligations in full, and 
because of foreclosures.” The report further says that 
“approximately 40% of H. O. L. C. borrowers are de- 
linquent in taxes for one or more of the years 1933- 
1937.” It began operations in 1933, and from 1934 to 
June 30, 1938, over 150,000 foreclosures were authorized 
and over 100,000 properties were acquired. Note that 
foreclosures occurred the very year after operations be- 
gan. A year ago over half a billion in real estate was 
owned or in process of foreclosure. The cost of these 

Continued on page 230 
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THE BITTER ECHOES OF A HEEDLESS “NO” 


a purely mutual company, and has been since its 


Dave's widow! What a hard battle she faces through 
the lonely years abead! Can she feed and clothe 
her two youngsters and give them the loving care 
they need, on a heritage of memories? — memories 


of what might have been and should have been. 


HAT a reproach to me—a man whose 
business is the prevention of such trage- 
dies—that I failed to prevent hers. True, I cudg- 
eled my wits for some way to convince Dave of 
his urgent need for life insurance. But he said 


“NO”"—he put it off once too often. 


Yet it is just such failures that spur me and my 
fellow believers in life insurance to be eternally 


persistent in helping people recognize — often 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


in spite of themselves —the future's relentless 
demands. These very failures make us believe, 
with greater intensity than ever, that ours is the 


kindliest job in the world. 


It is inspiring to show people this safe and sen- 
sible way to save money—a way of saving which 
instantly guarantees that widows and children 
shall be protected against want, that assures 
boys and girls a better chance in life, that builds 


the means for serene and toil-free old age. 


It is inspiring to speak, as I do, for 
700,000 thrifty, foresighted people— 


who share with me in a great estate (7 
Ovid e808 MIMEIES 


of more than a billion dollars. Ours is 


organization. We can justly be proud of our 81- 
year history of judicious management, reflected 


in an enviable record for insurance at low cost, 


It is inspiring for me as one of these 700,000, 
to help other men and women think through 
their hopes and dreams and ambitions—to guide 
them in analyzing exactly what they need and 
yearn to achieve for the years to come—to show 
them a practical plan, readily adjustable to their 

changing needs, that will help build 


their dreams into gratifying realities. 


—The Northwestern Mutual Agent 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is one of a series of full page advertisements being published in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post this year, to help show the public why the Northwestern Mutual Agent believes 
as.he does about life underwriting—the kindiiest job in the world. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THREE PERCENT NET LEVEL PREMIUM PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 


—o— 


The States in Which it Operates Indicate its Character 


New York Ilinois 

Maine Wisconsin 
Vermont Michigan 
New Hampshire Minnesota 
Massachusetts lowa 
Connecticut Nebraska 
Rhode Island North Dakota 
New Jersey California 
Ohio Washington 


—Oo— 


Men who believe they have general agency qualifications 


may obtain full particulars by addressing the Agency 
Department. 


—o— 


NOTHING BETTER IN LIFE INSURANCE 























INSURANCE HORSE-SENSE—Continued 


acquired properties includes thirty-four millions of un- 
paid interest, capitalized. In its statement there is set up 
a reserve for future losses of about one hundred millions. 


The point I wish to emphasize is that the properties 
so far sold by the Corporation were sold at a loss, in the 
aggregate, and that this half billion of Government 
owned urban dwellings overhangs and depresses the 
real estate market, and cannot fail to interfere with the 
orderly disposal of similar properties owned by insur- 
ance companies. 

The report shows an investment of about six millions 
in a “Home Office property,” about equally divided be- 
tween land and building and furniture, fixtures and 
equipment. 

The H. O. L. C. charges 5% on its loans, and used 
very much cheaper money to make them. Yet up to a 
year ago it had an operating loss of forty millions. 


The report makes this interesting statement : “As has 
been brought out in the preceding sections of this report, 
the Corporation extends its mortgagors every reasonable 
leniency. In the average foreclosure case the borrower 
has had occupancy free of charge for a period amount- 
ing to over four years, and has paid no taxes for approx- 
imately five years, including the period of default before 
refinancing by H. O. L. C.” 

Can you imagine anything more radically opposed to 
sound business practice, or anything more calculated to 
compete unfairly with private loaners in the urban dwell- 
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ing field or private owners of foreclosed urban dwell 
ings ? 


U.S. H. A. 


To encourage slum clearance and construction 0/ 
housing for low income groups, the United States Hous. 
ing Authority may make loans and grants up to 90% 0; 
cost and yéarly contributions to operating deficits. Ip. 
terest is at the “going Federal rate,” stated to have been 
2.583% on March 31, 1938; and the loans may run fo; 
as many as sixty years. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration paid ow: 
from May, 1930, to March 31, 1938, nearly two and ; 
half billions. This includes all sorts of gifts to farmers 
A volume issued by the National Emergency Council, 
from which these facts are taken, states that it is esti- 
mated that in the current year “parity payments” wil 
amount to about fifty millions on wheat, sixty-nine mil- 
lions on corn, and other large sums not mentioned on 
tobacco and rice. 

Another adventure of Government into insurance is 
the crop insurance plan of the A. A. A., under which 
farmers are granted insurance on crops against almost 
everything and anything that can injure them. They 
may pay their premiums in wheat or its cash equivalent. 

I shall pass over the rest of the Bureaus dealing with 
farm matters, except to quote the National Emergency 
Council’s statement that from May 1, 1933, to June 30, 
1938, over five billions of dollars were loaned to farmers 
and farm organizations. 


The Public Debt 


Public indebtedness affects every individual and busi- 
ness in the country, because the interest and servicing oi 
the debts can be paid from only one source—taxes. 
There has been considerable blithe talk about the unim- 
portance of our present incredible public indebtedness. 
I shall refer only to a few facts to indicate its danger 
and the extent of the burden on the country. I have 
already mentioned that only about four billions of the 
twenty billion increase in the Federal debt between 


_ June 30, 1929, and June 30, 1938, is attributable to un- 


employment relief. Today the Federal debt alone repre- 
sents about $300 for every man, woman and child in the 
United States and the total public debt is twice as large. 
The total Federal indebtedness was about $1,225,000,000 
in 1916; today the direct debt is over forty billion, is 
still rising, and does not include enormous contingent 
liabilities represented by various Federal guarantees. 
Annual interest, despite the unprecedentedly low rates at 
which the Government has been borrowing, amounts to 
almost as much as the total debt before we entered the 
World War, and, as already pointed out, is far in excess 
of the total operating expenses of the Government in 
that year—1916. The mind can scarcely grasp the sig- 
nificance of the magnitude of this debt, but the following 
illustration may help you to do so. Suppose a client 
walked into one of your offices every business day, every 
holiday, and twenty Sundays of every year, a total of 333 
days, and paid you on each of those days $1,000 for 
legal services. In 120,000 years you would have collected 
forty billion dollars. 
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ofall this prodigious spending and giving. It has always 
heen my personal opinion that the average American is 
elf-respecting and wants to be self-supporting. He does 
not vant to be the recipient of charity in any form; but 
Iwas a good deal more sure of this a few years ago 
than I am today. It seems to me that the millions of 






























Psychology and Morals 








Finally, just a word about the psychology and morals 


eople who have been given and are still receiving some- 


thing for nothing, or for a good deal less than it is worth 
—at the expense, of course, of all the workers who pro- 
duce all the wealth—cannot fail to be weakened thereby. 
This phase of the situation alone would give me mate- 
jal for an entire address, but for a body of thoughtful 
men such as yours elaboration of the point is unneces- 
ary. Another phase bearing on the psychology of the 


whole movement that to me is very interesting is that 


those responsible for this glorious spending spree appear 


io be so wrapped up in what they are trying to do for the 
kast thrifty and least responsible elements of our popu- 
tion that they completely fail to appreciate what this 
joes to others. Briefly, they seem to have no idea of 
where they are headed. In their solicitude for debtors 
they have no time for sympathy for the creditor. This is 
yell illustrated by a statement in the report of the H. O. 
L.C. that in refinancing mortgages which it took over it 
xaled down the indebtedness of the borrowers about two 
hundred millions. The Farm Loan Agency mentions 
proudly a similar item of sixty-nine millions. Now this, 
of course, means that the whole $269,000,000 was lost 


tothe people to whom it was legitimately due. 


It seems to me also of doubtful morality to give people 
houses and other things which they cannot afford, and 
which at the outset must be financed at a loss to the 
producing part of our population, and then from year 
io year support them by additional contributions of tax- 
payers’ money. For example: The Rural Resettlement 
Administration has spent thirty-three million dollars 
building three towns in which people of low income are 
expected to live. These will accommodate about three 
thousand families, which means an average cost per 
family of $11,000. Doubtless it is very nice for these 
three thousand families to get living quarters at rentals 
representing a small percentage of what is reasonable, 
but it does not seem in harmony with either morality or 
“Horse-Sense.” Some day—and soon—all this must 
stop, and then a lot of people are going to feel that they 
are being gypped because, forsooth, they are required to 
pay their own way thereafter. 





Moreover, this widespread coddling is weakening to 
the moral fibre of a large slice of our people. Perhaps, 
the taxpayer will be comforted by a story told by Pearl 
Buck in the July “Harper’s” : 

“Centuries ago, when astute China was about to be 
conquered by the naive and childlike Manchus, the 
Chinese used a weapon which gave them the final and 
actual victory, though the Manchus never knew it. 
When they were conquered, the Chinese said in effect to 
the Manchus, ‘You are our superiors. Therefore we will 
perform all unpleasant tasks for you. You shall live in 
palaces apart and there enjoy yourselves. Sums of 
money will be set aside for you. You need not labor or 
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A com- 


“PLANNED PROTECTION SERVICE” 
plete selling kit, handsome and practical, which en- 
ables Jefferson Standard agents to put a convincing 
life insurance program into the hands of every 
prospect. 


“PLANNED PROTECTION SERVICE” Another 
example of the leadership in selling helps which 
makes it easy for Jefferson Standard men to offer 
constructive service—that makes them specialists in 
planned insurance. 


“The South's Largest” 
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strive. We will do everything for you. We want you 
only to be happy and enjoy yourselves.’ 


“The Manchus were delighted with this. They laid 
aside their weapons, went joyfully to the fine palaces the 
Chinese gave them, and began to spend their lives in 
pleasure. In a short time the Chinese were ruling their 
own country again as they always had and the Manchus 
were as good as dead. Easy food and drink and plenty 
of leisure had reduced them to complete ineffectuality, 
just as the Chinese had planned it. *** They went on 
helplessly living in their palaces and houses, and then 
one day the Chinese realized that there was no use in 
feeding them any more since they were no use to any- 
body, and so they put them all to death in a quiet, matter- 
of-fact way, and that was the end of the Manchus in 
China.” 

The analogy is not quite accurate. I am not suggest- 
ing that the taxpayers have deliberately “planned it that 
way” as-did the Chinese in Mrs. Buck’s parable. Nor do 
I suggest or expect wholesale pogroms conducted by tax- 
payers against chair-warming political job holders, and 
the people who are being softened up by unwise coddling. 
But some day not far distant we will reach the limit, if, 
indeed, that point has not already been reached, and then 
there will be a tremendous house-cleaning and a lot of 
people will be compelled to go back to work whether 
they like it or not. 
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TWENTY YEAR 


ACTUAL HISTORIES 


actual cost to the policyholders of policies issued 

in the year 1919. These are shown for ordinary 
life, twenty pay life, and twenty year endowment. Only 
the “net” cost is shown—that is premiums less divi- 
dends actually paid. 

An interesting comparison is possible between the 
costs shown by companies on this achieved basis with 
those predicated on the present scale of dividend pay- 
ments. The increase in dividends made before 1929 
by many companies has since been followed by sharp 
reductions, so that, on the average, the actual history 
shows a lower cost than the present scale. That the 
“history” basis is much more suitable for comparing 
policy costs has been proved conclusively in recent 
years. This is natural, because it is in effect merely an 
average of a number of “present scales,” and draws 
its stability from this characteristic of all averages. 


O N the following pages appear tables showing the 


Comparison—3% Continuing Life Policies 


Year Present Scale History 
1930 $17.90 $20.45 
1934 7 19.85 
1935 F 19.77 
1936 7 20.05 
1937 20.45 20.27 
1938 20.50 20.25 
1939 20.77 20.28 


(7 Only 10 year costs compiled by us in these years.) 

There are three tables. The first (Table A) shows 
all the data on all the companies listed, and ranks 
companies alphabetically. Reference should be made 
first to this. The second table (Table B) ranks com- 
panies in the order of low cost for those continuing 
their policies, and for these the cash value is of no 
importance. However, because companies operating 
on a 3% reserve basis have to set up a higher reserve 
(at age 35 on ordinary life the figures are $328 to 
$311), thus taking more of the premium than is used 
for the purpose by the 314% companies, we have made 
a separate list of them. It should be noted that if 
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policies are carried to death or maturity there is no 
difference between the two systems since on both, the 
reserve eventually equals the face of the policy and 
the money put into it is the same. The third table 
(Table C) is for surrendered policies and here the cash 
value is deducted. Life policies should never be sur- 
rendered unless this is unavoidable for a second ex- 
pense charge (including a second agent’s commission) 
is inevitably the result of replacement. 

In the consideration of the accompanying tables, the 
following facts must be remembered: (1) that other 
considerations besides net cost influence policy desira- 
bility; (2) that these tables are based on actual policy 
histories, over conditions which will not be repeated, 
and consequently do not form any basis for forecasting; 
(3) the cost of a policy should always be considered 
together with the benefits allowed, and while similar 
policies are taken, there is no effort made to ensure 
that provisions are identical; (4) that no company can 
make a showing here which has not had participating 
policies issued for at least twenty years; (5) that as 
data is taken from Best’s Illustrations, some com- 
panies are omitted which did not furnish figures, due 
to changes in policy forms, methods of valuation, etc.; 
(6) that as interest is not—and cannot be—taken into 
consideration, there are concealed differences between 
high premium and low premium companies and be- 
tween varying dividend scales, (the advantage lying 
with the high premium companies, and with those divi- 
dend scales that allow small initial dividends balanced 
by large ones on older policies) ; (7) that as the list is 
limited to the older and larger companies it comprises 
a group at the top, and a position at the bottom of the 
table is still a very good one. 

Naturally the Presbyterian Ministers is not open to 
the insuring public, and data is shown for interest only. 
It does not appear in the ranking Tables B and C, 
where its position would be No. 1, but only on Table A. 

These tables must be taken for what they are—rank- 
ings by approximate net cost only—and all of the above 
considerations should be carefully studied. With these 
kept in mind, we believe that they will prove of interest 
and value. 
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Such consistent results are not “acci- 
dental” but are the fruit of personalized, 
satisfactory service to policyowners and 


field men for years. 





VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LEADING COMPANIES 


E PRESENT herewith our usual tables of the 
Wiss leading life insurance companies doing 
business in the United States, ranked first by 
assets, then by insurance written, and finally by insurance 
in force. We also show a cumulative table, showing at a 
glance the percentage of the grand total held by various 
numbers of companies. This table is probably the most 
striking of alhsandicating as it does the enormous con- 
centration of the life insurance business in the larger 
institutions. The first company, the Metropolitan, has 
about one-fifth of ‘the business, the Metropolitan and 
Prudential hold better than a.third, the first four com-| 
panies hold more than half, and the first nine companies, 
hold approximately three-quarters of the total of the 
thirty. In turn, as our subscribers can see by consulting 
the total figures published in last month’s issue, these 
thirty companies hold 93% of the assets of all of the 
289 companies operating in the United States. 
Turning to the ranking tables, which show ranks both 
this year and last year, there are only a few comments 
that we have to make. The Mutual Life of Canada, and 
likewise the London Life, are omitted from the tables, 
as they do not write direct business in the United States. 
In the table of Insurance Written, the Home Beneficial 
and the Industrial Life & Health are omitted, as these 
companies write Industrial Accident business with a high 
turn-over which complicates the figures. Reinsurance 
in bulk of another company’s insurance is not counted by 
us here, the figures being based on direct writings ; they 
do, however, include regular Industrial premiums, and 
Group insurance, factors which should be kept in mind. 
The Morris Plan Society of New York is not included 
in position 30, where it would fall, as its writings are 
again a specialized line—bank loan insurance, most of 
which is on the Yearly Renewable plan, which causes 
the writings to be even larger than the insurance in force. 
No striking facts are indicated by the tables, beyond 
those that are fairly obvious. Position by assets, of 
course, is the most constant, since these tend to increase 
by fairly even amounts. The greatest fluctuation natu- 
rally occurs in insurance writings. Here the only impor- 
tant fact developed by our tables is not a new one—it is 
the preeminent position of the stock companies when it 
comes to writing insurance, all of which show positions 
on this table far ahead of their positions when measured 
by assets. The table of insurance in force reflects of 
course some of this condition likewise. 
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As has been the case for some years, the four largest 
companies continue to hold their relative ranks, both by 
assets and by insurance in force. The margins over their 
next competitors are still substantial. This indicates that 
not only are these companies presently the largest, but 
their relative rate of growth is holding up with that of 
the business—a truly astonishing fact considering their 
size. 


THIRTY LEADING LIFE COMPANIES 


RANKED BY ASSETS 


Rank Admitted Assets 
1937 1938 Company Dec. 31, 1938 
1 1 Metropolitan ........... $ 4,941,900,417 
2 2 PROUD cic accceccds 3,800,786,614 
3 & Wee WOM. ncccesdceuss 2,647 454,712 
4 4 Equitable (N. Y.) ...... 2,260,913,149 
he Ss Deetaeiccn. FY): ockw sce 1,399 427 496 
6 6 Northwestern Mutual .... 1,233,101,693 
7 | Re eee one 975,527 444 
8 8 John Hancock .......... 920,507,589 
9 D ~ Ser CCaNRGA) «oes cs ces 873,271,554 
30° 1G. Poem: Mutual... «0.646 702,629,809 
11 il - Mutual Beneht ......... 677,549,144 
12 12 Massachusetts Mutual .... 647 746,901 
13 | ED EE ee oe Seen ete 621,319,457 
14 14 New England Mutual .... 435,723,679 
ro - 2D Qmomw Content... ccsc acs 374,398,134 
16 16 Provident Mutual ....... 346,418,516 
17. 17 Connecticut Mutual ..... 336,215,698 
ees | a 2 ee en ee 269,083,265 
20 19 Connecticut General ..... 246,598,612 
21 @ -Phoenix Mutual ........ 237 487,161 
2. ae. Pelie Moateet .. 05.65 (a) 232,781,742 
22 -22 Bankers (Iowa) ........ 228,390,518 
a. > Mee ee © VEN 6 ok ocsaeis 205,110,320 
a4. 24 State Mutual ....:..5.4. 182,383,866 
25 25 Equitable (Iowa) ....... 182,251,842 
26 26 Western & Southern .... 171,599,032 
28 27 Manufacturers (Canada) 167,371,396 
27 28 Great-West Canada ..... 162,543,935 
29 29 Lincoln National ........ 147,947,028 
et a ee ere 132,964,301 
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RANKED BY INSURANCE WRITTEN 








1937 1938 Company *Insurance Written 


1 1 Metropolitan ........... $ 2,356,888,673 
2 el Eee 1,968,275,275 
3 AS SCTE, Caer Gea ee 814,873,146 
4 4 Equitable (N. Y.) ...... 744,144,644 
6 5 Jone Hancock .. i... 601,128,187 
5 a he. rere 520,560,636 
7 7S WOE ak von eRe 433,076,376 
8 ee) ee 280,249,416 
10 > Bimal (CN. Y.): s osiecvees 268,876,526 
12 10 National L. & A. (Tenn.) 252,468,006 
11 11 American National ...... 250,164,383 
9 12 Northwestern Mutual . 246,244,583 
16 13 Lincoln National ....... 169,866,721 
13. 14 Connecticut General ..... 163,821,116 
18 15 New England Mutual ... 159,494 866 
4 .0CiO6 . Penn. Muttial 0.060 660 155,903,043 
15 17 Western & Southern .. 154,397,910 
19 18 Massachusetts Mutual ... 142,399,010 
20 19 Mutual Benefit ......... 136,896,706 
17. 2 Cccicental (Cal) ;:-..... 118,863,112 
226 Ete Ima Co. of V2: 5.6%. 114,993,787 
23 22 Life & Cas. (Tenn.) ..... 111,950,804 
24 23 Connecticut Mutual ..... 103,324,549 
21 24 General American ....... 89,350,293 
27 25 Provident Mutual ....... 76,471,014 
26 26 Monumental (Md.) ..... 73,583,326 
2) | ae RIO CO 6 kas escices 70,072,480 
a me. EE Se ok ee 70,052,197 
a0 ° ae COMME: = cs cas cts cnoseek 66,305,301 
28 30 Northwestern National .. 64,291,283 
CUMULATIVE TABLE 

Total % to *Insurance % to 
to Co. Assets Total in Force Total 
1 $ 4,942,900,000 19% $22,612,404,000 23% 
2 8,743,687,000 34%  40,400,437,000 41% 
3 11,391,142,000 44% 47,194,264,000 48% 
4 13,652,055,000 53%  53,943,441,000 55% 
5 15,051,482,000 58%  58,588,364,000 60% 
6 16,284,584,000 63%  62,763,921,000 64% 
7 17,260,112,000 67%  66,748,274,000 68% 
8 18,180,619,000 71% 70,641,866,000 72% 
9 19,053,891,000 74% 74,429,570,000 76% 
10 19,756,520,000 77% 77,334,951,000 79% 
15 22,513,258,000 87% 85,949,306,000 88% 
20 23,949,061,000 93%  90,942,055,000 93% 
25 24,979,979,000 97% 94,584,849,000 97% 
30 25,762,405,000 100%  97,575,940,000 100% 


* Includes Industrial, and Group. 

a Combined figures, all departments, which are, how- 
ever, legally separate entities. 

b Combined figures, par and non-par life departments, 
which are legally separate entities. 
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*Insurance 
1937 1938 Company in Force 

1 1 Metropolitan ........... $22,612,403,594 
2 i ee 17,788,033 ,733 
3 Se OE ..« Soar a nbues 6,793,826,309 
4 4 Equitable (N. Y.) ...... 6,749,177,544 
5 ee ee 4,644,922,861 
6 6 John Hancock .......... 4,175,557,199 
7 “(eo eee ee 3,984,353,013 
8 8 Northwestern Mutual ...  3,893,591,675 
9 > Diotet (M. 2.) .-.... 3,787 704,506 
1” BO. Sep Cee) ns. ses 2,905,380,286 
11 11 Mutual Benefit ......... 2,044,470,484 
12 US Pee ons ss os 1,951,750,079 
13. 13 Massachusetts Mutual ... 1,931,760,137 
14 14 New England Mutual... 1,539,231,725 
16 15 Connecticut General ..... 1,147,142,845 
iS %& Wer Genna .... 2... 1,131,339,805 
17. 17 Connecticut Mutual ..... 1,013 ,089,959 
19 18 Lincoln National ....... 995,423,126 
18 19 Provident Mutual ....... 970,900,529 
20 20 Western & Southern .... 881,995,571 
Be BR. RMI, & oso 3 co rn wratcreie sone 814,935,337 
23 22 Bankers (Iowa) ........ 752,119,649 
22 23 General American ....... 712,976,153 
24 24 American National ...... 704,193,732 
25 25 Phoenix Mutual ........ 658,569,169 
aw &% NewotiL. @& A. ....... 645,637,655 
Ze 27 Stabe Miia)... 2... 595,433,103 
a> 2B. Yoome Hatem ......... (b) 592,315,627 
30 2D Greet Wet .....cceese. 580,301,012 
29 30 Equitable (Iowa) ....... 577,404,048 


PRESENT SCALE NET COST TABLES 


In connection with the table of Present Scale Net Costs 
for Twenty Years published in our preceding issue, no 
figures were given for the North American Life Assurance 
Company of Toronto, Canada, inasmuch as that company does 
not show twenty year figures in Best’s Illustrations. 


We are informed by the Home Office however that the 
Twenty Year Costs would be as follows: 


20 Year Indicated Net Costs—Continuing Policies—Table 
_ “B’—3% Reserve Basis 


Ordinary Life 20 Pay. Life 20 Yr. End’t. 


Total Yly. Total Yly. Total Yly. 
Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost 
North American 
RE eae $368 $18.38 $546 $27.30 $769 $38.45 


20 Year Indicated Net Costs—Surrendered Policies— Table 
“C”—3% Reserve Basis 


North American 
Re sto 2s Ses $18 


$.88 $60 $3.00 $231 $11.55 
P.U-@ 85"... 50 2.50 
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DEMOCRACY’S OLDEST PROBLEM 





Arnold Gives Cogent Talk 


WIDER recognition, both public and private, of 

the fundamental difference between “‘venture capi- 

tal”—the capital that takes risks—and “credit 
capital”—such as the funds held by life insurance com- 
panies—was called for by O. J. Arnold, president of 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis and vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, speaking before a gathering of Cleveland busi- 
ness and insurance men. 

Although he indicated the hope of getting the country 
back on the road to recovery is remote indeed until 
capital willing to venture forth in new undertakings or 
expansion reappears on the business horizon, it is not the 
proper function of insurance companies, banks, or other 
trust institutions—nor of government—to provide this 
capital, Mr. Arnold said. 

To violate this principle is to invite disaster to the 
savings of millions of our people, he declared. 

“The proper solution to the present problem lies not 
in attempting to force savings and deposits or the tax- 
payers’ money into venturesome risks which private 
capital refuses to take, but in removing in so far as gov- 
ernment is able the threats which keep enterprise capital 
at a standstill,” Mr. Arnold said. “While it is distress- 
ing to see idle money in the banks and in insurance com- 
panies of the country—a fact which the head of our 
national government has recently decried—it must be 
remembered that the function of savings institutions is 
to keep savings out of risky adventures in business. 
Surely 1929 is not so far behind us we can afford to lose 
sight of the fact that the savings of our people do not 
belong in the field of equities and participation in ven- 
turesome risks.” 

Mr. Arnold’s talk was made at a meeting sponsored 
jointly by the Cleveland Life Underwriters Association 
and the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. His subject 
was “Democracy Faces Its Oldest Problem—Will Amer- 
ican Enterprise Continue to Meet It?” 

Nothing but our own enterprise can make democracy 
work in the long run, Mr. Arnold said, and the security 
and substance of our people is now, as always, the only 
safeguard of this democratic government. He made a 
number of concrete suggestions, first to business and 
then to government, for the restoration of sound eco- 
nomic conditions and for the preservation of the funda- 
mental elements of our democracy. Referring specifi- 
cally to the stimulation of business through capital expan- 
sion, he said: 

“Venture capital is the ‘advance guard’ of enterprise. 
It is the reconnoitering squad that moves ahead to de- 
termine whether the great body of enterprise itself may 
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safely move forward to create more wealth, more em- 
ployment, and more security for the people. . . . Ven- 
ture capital is capital that takes a risk. It is not the 
normal kind of credit we think of when we talk of in- 
vesting the savings or deposits of the public in well 
secured loans or bonds. The kind of capital needed to- 
day is capital that assumes partnership in business in 
the hope of substantial returns. It is capital] that has only 
business brains and ability as its major security. It is 
capital, therefore, which cannot afford to venture forth 
when risks are so great that there is no lure or entice- 
ment in business partnership or promotion. 

“It is capital, moreover, which cannot be driven or 
harassed out of hiding. It can only be enticed out of 
hiding when there is sufficient certainty and confidence 
in the /ong time future to give some assurance of a return 
commensurate with the risks involved. . . . Any at- 
tempt of government to harass this kind of capital into 
enterprise carries with it an inherent danger. Since true 
venture capital will not be harassed into action, any 
such attempt to force the development of new enterprise 
is likely only to force into the risk of new enterprise the 
savings and deposits of people whose savings do not 
belong there.” 

By the same token, government has no business in 
this field, Mr. Arnold declared, and the very suggestion 
that government must now enter this field carries in- 
herent in it the thought that government will take risks 
with the people’s money which the people themselves now 
refuse to take. 

Explaining the unique and impartial position occupied 
by life insurance in the present dilemma, Mr. Arnol 
said : 

“On the one hand, a life insurance man cannot but 
abhor those forces in industry, finance or government 
which jeopardize the savings or substance of the masses 
of people. For it is his task, through all conditions— 
whether 1929 or 1932 or 1939—to steer his course away 
from every danger and keep intact the people’s substance 
entrusted to him. . . . On the other hand, in the execu- 
tion of the task entrusted to him, a life insurance man 
is dependent to a large extent on the world of business— 
of big business, if you will. When enterprise goes hay- 
wire, as it did in the 1920's, his task is made doubl~ 
difficult. When enterprise becomes stagnant and fearful, 
as it has for the last ten years, he has troubles of another 
kind but equally difficult. 

“In a period like the 1920’s, his knowledge of invest- 
ment markets and problems cannot but make him realize 
that his must be one safe anchor to the windward in a 
speculative storm. . . . In times like the past ten years, 
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he must be prepared to carry a tremendously increased 
burden. In times like 1939, with a government 
policy of cheap money, rising taxation, and rapidly in- 
creasing public debt which forces a heavy investment in 
government securities and a drying up of private sources 
of investment, he finds it necessary to wage a strong 
fight to keep the cost of insurance from rising beyond the 
reach of the large body of people whom insurance should 
serve—must serve—if the security of life insurance is to 
be kept vital source of strength which it is to our eco- 
nomic and political life. 

“He has on the one hand a great stake in the security 
and strength of his government because he has invested 
heavily in it. And on the other hand, he finds scarcity of 
investment in private enterprise means unemployment 
for millions, a shrinking market, a marked increase in 
the difficulties his salesmen encounter, and hence higher 
sales and service costs. And in such a position no life 
insurance man of responsibility can afford, from sheer 
bias or partisanship, to favor capital as against labor, 
business as against government, or a propertied or 
wealthy class as against that class whose hope of sub- 
stance and security lies in the life insurance they own. 

“While the structure of life insurance is strong—and 

the life insurance companies can sustain loss of policy- 
holders, loss of interest, and even substantial losses in 
invested capital over a period of years—to a life insur- 
ance man the essence of good business and of safety for 
his company and its policyholders can best be found 
when security is on the increase, employment widespread, 
business happy and thriving, capital moving freely into 
creative enterprises, and security markets so sound and 
reliable that dangerous speculative activity constitutes a 
minimum threat for the present or for the future.” 
_ In spite of the troubles this country has been through 
in recent years and the alarm for the future that exists 
in many quarters, there is much to encourage us today 
in the demonstrated strength of American democracy, 
Mr. Arnold pointed out, referring to six specific en- 
couraging tactors. 

“If both business and government will today be 
guided by the knowledge that greater confidence and 
greater faith are the needs of the hour,” he declared, 
“the natural vigor and force of our American system 
will assert itself with a speed and power that will startle 
the most optimistic of us.”’ 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


According to the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, sales of Ordinary Life insurance for the entire 
United States, for the first six months of 1939, show an 
increase over the same period of last year of 12%. June 
itself shows an increase of 6%. All sections of the 
country shared this increase, the two greatest gains being 
in the New England and East North Central sections, 
and the Pacific section being the only one with a decrease. 

However, based on a five year average, sales are still 
decidedly unsatisfactory, June being off 15%, and the 
year to date being off 8%. 

According to the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, sales for companies reporting to this Association 
are up 22% for the month of June, and 3.9% for the six 
months period. However, the June figure is due largely 
to Group insurance where about $150,000,000 of special 
groups were written during the month, giving the June 
figure for Group of 331%. Industrial is off 24.5% ; 
Ordinary is up 6.4%, for the month, and for the year to 
date the figures being respectively Group, 77.1% ; Indus- 
trial, —33% ; Ordinary, +14.1%. 


NIPPON LIFE REPORT 


We have received the 50th Annual Statement of the 
Nippon Life Assurance Company Limited of Osaka, Japan. 
This is the largest Japanese life company, and the state- 
ment is doubly interesting because of the effect of the war 
in China on Japanese finances. The company reports assets 
of 554,739,145 Yen. Assurances in force amounted to 
3,065,115,752 Yen, a net increase of Y562,893,883 during the 
year. The company had an average rate of interest of 
5.23%, and expenses were 18.1% of the total premiums 
received, a slight decrease as compared with the previous 
year’s expenses. New business issued during the year 
was very large, amounting to 700,473,500 Yen, and death 
claims were paid in the amount of Y29,213,625. The mor- 
tality rate was 77.3% based on the company’s table which 
is Dr. Fujisawa’s Japanese Population Mortality Table, No. 
2. Of the death claims 5,400,000 Yen were for persons 
killed in action. The company publishes very complete 
mortality statistics, and the incident of the death claims 
due to the war is very noticeable from ages 20 through 29, 
the ratio running from two times to nearly four times what 
would normally be expected in these ages. Altogether we 
should estimate that the death claims were somewhere be- 
tween 3,500 and 4,000, due to the war, out of total deaths of 
18 236, and total exposure of 1,614,223. 
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Who Buys Insurance? 


manufacturing and mechanical in- 

dustries that has taken place dur- 
ing the past several months is clearly 
reflected in a survey of life insurance 
buyers just completed by the Ameri- 
can Service Bureau. The survey in- 
cludes an occupational study of 10,000 
persons who applied for life insurance 
during June and the result shows very 
definite buying trends throughout the 
country. 

Lee N. Parker, President of the 
Service Bureau, in commenting on the 
survey recently completed, stated that 
in comparison with a similar study of 
life insurance buyers made in July, 
1938, the lines of industry showing the 
greatest gains were: Building, both 
homes and industrial lines; machinery 
and allied lines; metal crafts and metal 
products manufacturing; automobile 
sales and service; banking and insur- 
ance, commodities brokers; and oil pro- 
duction and refining. 

“Apparently the opening and de- 
velopment of new oil fields and con- 
tinued activity in the older producing 
centers has increased buying in the oil 
industry,” Mr. Parker continued, “for 
the largest average policies applied 
for during this June came from men 
connected with oil production and re- 
fining, such as engineers, executives 
and owners. From this group the 34 
applications received averaged $9,147, 
while these men indicated they al- 
ready had an average of $17,350 of life 
insurance. A year ago only 27 applica- 
tions were received from oil industry 
engineers, executives and owners for 
an average of only $6,037, while those 
buyers indicated they already held an 
average of $6,675 of life insurance. 
The oil production and refining in- 
dustry this year accounted for a total 
of 193 applications for an average of 
$2,997 while in June, 1938, only 153 
applications came from these lines for 
an average of $2,520. Average of in- 
surance in force was $7,048 in June 
this year and only $3,777 a year ago. 

“Physicians and surgeons again ex- 
pressed their faith in life insurance by 
applying for an average of $8,164. The 
79 applicants in these professions in- 
dicated they already had on the aver- 
age $12,885 of life insurance. A year 
ago average application from these 
groups was only $6,689. More nurses 
applied for life insurance this June 
than a year ago and the average ap- 
plication increased from $1,587 to 
$1,625, while chiropractors increased 


Ts general improvement in many 
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the size of their applications from 
$2,625 to $3,100. On the other hand, 
there were decreases in the average 
application from dentists, and opticians 
and optometrists. There were 42 ap- 
plications from dentists this June as 
against only 32 a year ago, but the 
average dropped from $5,359 to $5,214. 
Seven osteopaths sought life insurance 
this June compared with nine in June, 
1938, but the average application was 
for $3,715 this June and only $3,11l a 
year ago, the aggregate volume from 
this group showing a gain. For the 
fifteen opticians and optometrists from 
whom applications came this June the 
average sought was $2,033 compared 
with an average of $2,450 from ten 
such applicants in June, 1938. 

“In the sales end of the automobile 
industry the average application re- 
ceived from owners and managers in- 
creased from $5,929 to $8,096, but 
among the salesmen and other em- 
ployees there was a slight drop from 
$1,858 to $1,701. Both the owners and 
managers and the mechanics and other 
emnloyees of automobile garages and 
repair shops increased the volume of 
their life insurance buying this June. 
Among the owners and managers in 
this classification the average applica- 
tion increased from $2,214 to $3,033, 
while the gain among the mechanics, 
etc., was from $1,349 to $1,493. Auto- 
mobile filling and service stations also 
followed the upward trend in the sales 
end of the automobile business by ap- 
plying for an average of $1964 as 
against only $1,899 in June, 1938. 

“Machinery, metals and metal prod- 
ucts accounted for a total of 424 ap- 
plications for an average of $2,294 
this June compared with only 319 
applications averaging $3,292 in June a 
year ago. In this classification the 
average applications from the engi- 
neers, executives and owners fell from 
$10,510 to $7,178, but among the fore- 
men, clerks and inspectors and the 
factory workers the averages compared 
favorably with those received a year 
ago, being but slightly under, while the 
number of — applications jumped 
from 267 to 3 

“The indies for life insvrance 
received from the lumber and wood 
products industries substantiate the 
gains for those lines indicated in recent 
newspaper stories, 

“The owners and executives in these 
lines submitted thirty-one applications 
for an average of $6,741 and indicated 
they already held $12,060 of life insur- 





ance and in June, 1938, only twenty- 
four such applications for an average 
of $4,458 were received from men with 
an average of $5,917 already on their 
lives. Among the mill and factory em- 
ployees the average size application 
increased from $1,381 to $1,538. 

“Likewise the indicated improvement 
in the building industry this year is 
reflected in life insurance applications 
inspected in June. The number of such 
applications went from 249 to 318 and 
the average from $2,181 to $2,294. The 
best comparative showing was made 
by the mechanics and laborers in this 
field. 

“Textiles, leather and their products 
also showed an improvement with 128 
applications for an average of $2,281 
compared with 113 for $1,509 each, but 
printing, engraving and paper products 
fell off some, accounting for only 147 
applications for an average of $2,588 as 
against 157 for $2,640 the previous 
June. 

“While fewer applications were re- 
ceived from farmers and ranchers and 
farm hands and family workers this 
June than a year ago, the gremer of 
such applications increased. long 
farmers and ranchers the ipaeenee was 
from $1,797 to $2,128, and among the 
workers from $1,248 to 1,282. And in 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that the flour, grain, milling and_proc- 
essing fields increased the size of their 
arnlication this year from $1,645 to 
$2,282, but miscellaneous foods and 
canning showed a sharp drop in both 
number of applications and size of ap- 
plication. Breweries, distillories and 
beverages submitted practically the 

same number of applications for in- 
surance this June, there being only 
one less than in June, 1938, but the 
average dropped from $3,951 to $3,200. 

“That life insurance men have faith 
in the wares they offer their clients 
is proven by the June results, for 138 
of them sought an average of $4,297 
compared with 105 such applications 
averaging $3,543 the year before. Bank- 
ers and bank executives submitted ap- 
plications Waar $5,961 this June 
and $4,867 a year ago. There was a 
50 per cent increase in the number of 
applications received from commodity 
brokers but the average size policy 
dipped slightly from $3,179 to $2,976. 
Real estate brokers and salesmen sub- 
mitted more applications this year but 
the average was slightly under a year 
ago, being $4,812 against $4,920. 

“Classifications that showed com- 
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baratively little change either way in- 
juded: Domestic and personal serv- 
ces, government services, quarrying, min- 
ng and mineral refining, transportation 
hnd communication and wholesale and 
etail trade, but the average application 
fom the last named was only $2,236 
ompared with $2,613 in June, 1938. 
“Grade and high school teachers and 
hose in private schools and colleges 
ontinued to buy life insurance in fair 
olume although their average applica- 
jon in June was for only $2,039 com- 
ared with $2,185 the previous June. 


“In the recreation and amusement 
fields there was a decided falling off 
in life insurance buying, only 65 ap- 
plications for an average of $2,500 be- 
ing received as against 115 applications 
for $3,813 the year before. The aver- 
age application received from those 
working in night clubs and recreation 
parlors increased from $2,073 to $2,238, 
but the applications obtained from pro- 
fessional entertainers and from thea- 
tres and motion picture studios all 
declined in number and average. 

“The entire 10,000 cases studied this 


June showed an average applied for 
of $2,120 as against an average of 
$2,139 a year ago, while the number 
applying for $5,000 or more was 1,046 
compared with 1,059 such applications 
in June, 1938. The per cent who were 
new buyers, not indicating the ex- 
istence of other life insurance on their 
lives, was 58 per cent compared with 
61 per cent a such buyers among the 
10,000 cases studied in June, 1938. 
In neither year did the latter study in- 
clude applications for insurance on the 
lives of children under 18 years of age.” 





SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 


ACTUARIES 
INDIANA 


NEW YORK 





Barnett N. Coates Cast E. Herrurerea 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


437 So. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 


$82 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Specialty, Income Taxes of Insurance 
Companies 


WILLIAM W. CHAMBREAU 
Consulting Actuary and Tax Consultant 


Management, Tax Service 
Washington, D.C. 


Organisation, 
Investment Bldg., 








ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STate 1336. 








WALTER C. GREEN 
Consulting Actuary 
Franklin 2633 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MISSOURI 





T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 








915 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone Chestnut 1437 








NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Beekman 3-5656 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
500 Fifth Avenue 

NEW YORK CITY :-: 





N. Y. 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City 83 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 














Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 


Lee J. Wolfe 
William M. Corcoran 
Joseph Linder 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE 





PHILADELPHIA 

















HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 


and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 
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TEXAS 





J. L. MIMS 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


1207-8 Praetorian Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Telephone 2-5944 
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LIFE INSURANCE PROCEEDS HELD 
TAXABLE UNDER ESTATE TAX 


—From the ‘ 


HIS recent decision of the Court of Claims is of 

particular importance because many persons have 

transferred policies in this manner in the belief that, 
in the event of their death, the proceeds must not be 
considered a part of their taxable estate. 

The United States Court of Claims, under date of 
May 29, 1939, held, in the case of Bertha M. Bailey and 
W. C. Bailey, Jr., Exrs. of the Estate of Walter C. 
Bailey, Deceased v U. S., against the taxpayer and sup- 
ported the contention of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that the decision in /ndustrial Trust Co. v 
U. S., 56 S. Ct. 182 and Bingham v U. S., 56 S. Ct. 180 
must be limited to cases where the insurance was taken 
out prior to the passage of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
(See Part Il—Page 7 of the Company’s Tax Digest.) 

In the instant case, the decedent, between March 10, 
1925 and January 2, 1929, took out six life insurance 
policies upon his own life and on July 20, 1932 made an 
assignment of the policies to his wife as long as she lived 
and in the event of her death, his son became the absolute 
owner. By this assignment the insured divested himself 
of all legal incidents of ownership in the policies, except 
the possibility of reverter to him in the event he survived 
the assignees. After the assignment the insured con- 
tinued to pay all of the premiums. 


Taxpayer's Contention 


The plaintiff contended that because the decedent in 
July 1932 made an assignment of the policies to his wife, 
under which she became the life owner of the policies and 
under the terms of the policies was vested with the right 
to exercise all rights and privileges described in the 
policies, including the right to surrender the policies 
and receive the cash surrender value, to make loans 
on the policies and to change the beneficiaries with- 
out the consent of any other person, the proceeds 
payable by the insurance company, upon the death of the 
insured, were not includible in the gross estate of the 
decedent, for the reason that at the time of his death, he 
did not possess any of the incidents of ownership in the 
policies. The assignment was made within two years 
prior to the decedent’s death, but there was no claim by 
the defendant that the assignment was made in contem- 
plation of death. 

It was also contended that the possibility of reverter 
to him, in the event he survived the beneficiaries, did not 
amount to a retention of such a beneficial interest there- 
under as would, on that account, require the proceeds in 
the gross estate and cited the case of Bingham v U. S. 


56 S. Ct. 180. 


The Court in its opinion stated— 


“We are of opinion however that this is immaterial since 
all the policies in question were taken out by the decedent 
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‘John Hancock Signature.” 


upon his own life and the assignment thereof was made a 
a time when the revenue acts taxed all insurance receivab}: 
by beneficiaries other than the decedent's estate in exces 
of $40,000 and required the inclusion thereof in the gros 
estate for the purpose of determining the net estate subjec 
to tax. Plaintiff’s reply upon Bingham et al. v. Unitel 
States, supra, but that case involved insurance policie 
with respect of which the assignment by the deceder 
was made and the interests of the beneficiaries had veste| 
prior to the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1918, whic) 
was the first act imposing an estate tax upon such ip 
surance proceeds. In that case the court referred to it 
earlier decision in Lewellyn v. Frick, 268 U. S. 238 (whic) 
the Government in its argument attempted to distinguish’, 
and said at page 218: 


* * * These policies in terms were identical with the cor- 
responding policies in question here. The assignment of the 
Berkshire policy there was the same as the assignments 
here. This court applied the rule that acts of Congress are 
to be construed, if possible, so as to avoid grave doubts as 
to their constitutionality; and said that such doubts were 
avoided by construing the statute as referring only to trans- 
actions taking place after it was passed. In that connection 
we invoked the general principle ‘that the laws are not to 
be considered as applying to cases which arose before their 
passage’ when to disregard it would be to impose an unex- 


pected liability that, if known, might have been avoided by 
those concerned, * * 


The Court of Claims further stated in its opinion— 

“We think Congress in section 302 (g) and (h) of th 
Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926 and subsequent acts hai 
clearly expressed an intention to include the proceeds « 
life-insurance policies thereafter taken out by the docoten 
upon his own life notwithstanding an assignment by him 
of his right to receive the cash-surrender value or to 
change the beneficiary, especially where he continues afte: 
such assignment to pay the premiums upon the policies. W: 
think Congress possessed the constitutional power to do s¢ 
Whatever may be the rights of the beneficiaries under as 
signments, there is not a complete transmission of the net 
proceeds of the face amount of the policy or an absolut: 
right to the possession and enjoyment thereof during th: 
lifetime of the insured. His death, coupled with the pay- 
ment of premiums, is the indispensable event giving rise 
to or enlarging the enjoyment of valuable property rights 
not theretofore possessed or enjoyed. There was therefore, 
we think, a sufficient transfer by decedent’s death of an 
enlarged enjoyment of economic benefits by the beneficiary 
to justify the imposition of the tax upon such proceeds it 


cases of policies subsequently taken out and subsequently 
assigned.” 


This is the first case to hold that life insurance pro- 
ceeds, in the circumstances, are part of the gross estate 
for the purpose of the Federal Estate Tax. Numerous 
other cases have held to the contrary— 


See—Sharp, 91 F (2d) 804 
Billings 35 B. T. A. 1147 
Penn. Co., 79 F (2d) 295 “ 
Robinson, 12 F Supp. 550 
Old Point Nat. Bank, 39 B. T. A. No. 42 
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EXTRACTS—JUNE 30, 1939 STATEMENTS 












Total Admitted Net Surplus and New Renewal Total Total Di 

Assets Reserve Capital Special Funds Premiums Premiums Income bursements 
American Mutual (Iowa) ...... *$29,061,336 *$25,735,000 eeeeeees *$1,670,000 $76,834 $1,436,068 $2,276,215 $1,692,395 
CNN MED neice x14 stiee 228,898 185,000 20,000 22,398 1,100 36,5 45,916 "44,199 
eee SO Ds. © dw actwee! 0 \. Sanpete’ 0 Jnadeaeie et a 8 ee ee ae or me Pa cthesin "a4 
Continental Assurance (Ill)... Ms a | RKO CC eeNCGOEN 6° Tk. eagles * >. “pigdiiakar ogame He a 
Empire State Mutual (N. Y.) 773,515 657,872 92,048 11,758 54,424 87,605 83,004 
Equitable (Ia.) ........ en. Soravaihian ~taai tee 1 | wees - «| swepetee Sanh nis ie : 
i ee eee 16,995,385 12,553,740 375,000 507,483 77,892 968,605 2,478,185 2,008,053 
eo eee 38,384,633 34,052,724 250,000 1,185,311 287,856 2,099,882 3,417,499 2,529,973 
TOP CNED GINGER, Scoccsecse, #§§§ ‘ebswceed ere 1.000.000 88 nce. *880,229 *7,525,836 *12,445,512 *10,557,638 
Home Friendly (Md.) ......... 9 sesees NRAOD chegeeee’ (WW ieeornte retire”. acamane : Sacha a] 
RR HR MEE sain cans lowesncns<e 104,076,995 84,015,891 Meee. 5,073,852 926,311 5,482,984 9,521,207 6,421,628 
Home State (Okla.) ........... 1,653,494 1,237,565 102,000 232,122 16,475 1325,633 397,548 273.595 
International Travelers (Tex.) 459,580 276,767 100,000 53,323 7,016 37,475 51,307 18,151 
Jefferson National (Ind.) .... 144,295 1,422 100,000 46,707 4,189 d¥ebvee 7,287 10,490 
John Hancock Mutual (Mass.).. — ........ ial iaectese =|. Ss wmemaee  .  edeeates,  — .. tkseeie : 
ER ati acccecacica . nv anes a ee See een, are : ‘ eoeabh = 
Manufacturers (Can.) .......... 173,620,986 we 1,500,000 ; wave 3,513,419 9,165,061 18,151,834 11,671,215 
Mass. Protective (Mass.) 7,542,708 6,117.158 300,000 813,840 69,815 521,238 740,886 393,877 
Midwest (Neb.) ....... 5,013,501 4,146,359 300,000 300,000 30,615 212,206 381,021 360,780 
TELA  paacdeenesee i wubaes ; Bee A Wiwkvae : svete at cnesecad oeiawieds ats 
Nat. Guardian (Wis.) ..... 11,713,012 Os ee 126,308 606,668 1,121,206 768,764 
gS eer eee ee 204,303,479 anes i § Soames 2,635,676 8,660,150 17,814,757 13,099,544 
Northwestern National (Minn.) 72,685,844 55,496,192 1,100,000 715,601 4,759,492 7,818,173 5,408,302 
Old Republic Credit (Ml.) .. 797,489 347,565 200,000 191,595 24,386 229, 256,792 
Pan-American (La.) ...... 38,272,644 32,666,017 1,000,000 549,224 2,413,759 2,553,035 
Paul Revere (Mass.) ........ 3,509,614 1,451,765 400,000 96,429 220,502 1,141,519 815,643 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ....... rae wecs” | ened aiid: . kewamace ana é hd aa ie 
Reserve Loan Life (Ind.) ...... 10,905,290 9,931,789 200,000 208,616 94,863 561,044 938,611 915,769 
Uk: er 3,230,416 2,826,733 200,000 106,453 17,657 149,022 265,868 186,206 
WOGUEORT CHO) 2. .cccecece 2,886,349 2,382,757 200,000 117,854 44,922 235,614 369,148 210,743 
Southern (Md.) .......... 51,096 51,942 ee 310 32,763 41,104 39,871 
Standard (Scotland) ..... m29,311,861 12,025,400 Goede abihe 116,570 935,741 1,905,144 1,458,734 
Sunset (Wash.) (b) .... a b627,400 126,297 250,000 184,759 40,648 35,933 94,426 121,752 
State National (Mo.) .... 229,339 115,192 100,000 ° wees 1,601 14,978 29,473 21,943 
Texas State (Tex.) ............ 966,324 916,318 30,000 20,006 359,746 5,486 387,344 78,822 
Union National (Neb.) cate 4 -  peinedbe a” |) ages 100,000 TT 49,041 103,447 168,816 83,441 
United Life & Accident (N. H.) 10,554,919 *8,563,143 400,000 *556,205 92,684 596,077 914,916 685,514 
Wisconsin National (Wis.) a9, 242,362 7,449,571 400,000 a914,736 66,521 433,841 735,902 516,927 





DOUBLE INDEMNITY FACTS 


Although the possibility of death from accident is 
present in every application for life insurance, only 
twenty-five per cent of those seeking a life policy ask for 
the bargain double indemnity benefit that is available for 
a small additional premium, Lee N. Parker, president, 
The American Service Bureau, Chicago, declared in dis- 
cussing “Double Indemnity From the Inspector’s Point 
of View” at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Medical Section of the American Life Convention at 
Hot Springs. 

He brought out that while sudden death is no re- 
specter of persons it is the business of the inspector to 
gather such facts that may have any bearing on the per- 
sonal habits or business activities of an applicant for 
double indemnity coverage, since these may greatly in- 
fluence his chances of meeting with an accidental death. 

Persons who are reckless in their handling of an auto- 
mobile are greater risks than other automobile drivers 
who are careful, although both may cover the same num- 
ber of miles over the same roads per year. 

Stating that Double Indemnity has taken on such 
additional underwriting significance during the recent 
decade of economic uncertainty it may be worth while to 
see who now apply for double indemnity protection 
among the day-to-day applicants for life insurance, Mr. 
Parker analyzed 15,000 applications for ordinary life in- 
surance and found that almost exactly 25 per cent sought 
the D.I. clause and 19.3 per cent of those applying for 
double indemnity were women and one-half of that num- 
ber were housewives. 

He further brought out that 11.6 per cent of those 
seeking this additional protection were under 20 years 
of age and 13 per cent 40 years or over. He also revealed 
that D.I. is not a class coverage, since 80.1 per cent of the 
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applications for this benefit were for life insurance 
policies under $2,500 ; 12.8 per cent for amounts of from 
$2,500 to $5,000, and only 7.1 per cent for amounts of 
$5,000 and over. 

Another interesting angle he brought out was that 37 
per cent of the applicants engaged in farming and ranch- 
ing pursuits sought double indemnity, 31 per cent of 
those in automobile sales and service, 30 per cent of those 
in wholesale and retail trades and 27 per cent of the 
bankers and brokers applying for life insurance. “These 
higher percentages of the occupational groups are possi- 
bly of some significance in contrast to the 25 per cent 
average for the entire number of cases reviewed,” Mr. 
Parker added. 

Continuing he said that the inspector in studying an 
application for double indemnity on which he is to make 
an inspection report should consider : 

1. Has D.I. been sold the applicant ? 

2. Has it been added by the agent with little or no 
objection on the part of the applicant ? 

3. Has the applicant insisted upon the coverage with 
a specific thought or knowledge of contingency not con- 
templated by the company? 

Some of each of these three classes are included among 
the applications for double indemnity, he continued, and 
“the inspection viewpoint may be well taken that similar 
motivation is not unlikely to be present in individuals 
from any or all groups, whether by amounts, occupation, 
sex or age.” 

He added that there are two major groups of hazards 
to which the efforts of the inspector are directed in con- 
nection with the general probability of accidental death. 
These are (1) the true occupational or involuntary 
hazards, incidents to a man or woman type of employ- 
ment, and (2) the non-occupational or what may be 
termed voluntary hazards. 
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EXTRACTS—JUNE 30, 





Total Paid Insurance 
Policyholders Written 
American DOE 5 oc dva ativan Sikes seer kouew $1,164,907 $2,538,984 
Citizens (La.) Wak. \sapibewebain ae suves as vegpees 17,098 565,819 
Continental American (Del.) ...........-eeseeee ee teers 9,618,452 
Continental Assurance (Ill.) ......c5.ceeeeeeecee tee eeeee 23,118,812 
Empire State Mutual (N. Y.) .. 47,542 617,452 
Equitable CUD edbdGenccceanwedcsvetecceosecenene .s . 6eyennen 22,296,274 
Federal (Ill) ......00.-sseeeeee 772,690 2,485,735 
Franklin (11.)  ....seeeeceseeeees 1,483,140 10,340,037 
Great-West (Camada) ............eeee06 *6,856,871 26,946,783 
Home Friendly (Md.) ........seceeceessseereces es ee 12,000 
Mane (I. Ze) vorccccsesccvevescccvcoccces 4,058,668 €19,673,008 
Home State (Okla.) .......6....0eees- 41,877 1,473,055 
International Travelers Sk SERS 2,901 431,189 
Jefereon National (Ind.) ........c00.-:-cecserce «seo eevee 603,500 
John Hancock Mutual ieee -oreeeins.. sce 8 Pe 224,487,916 
Poron (Canada) 22... ccccccrecscscccerccccees eo eeeeces 34,118,762 
Manufacturers (Canada) ............00++ 8,196,456 28,388,292 
Mass. Protective (Mass.) .......... 216,583 2,458,953 
Midwest (N@D.) ..ccccccsccccees 189,220 2,742,323 
SARE GENE wecesvcccccsscetcscgeépeensce 8 8 =§© =. Sonennes 7,356,967 
National Guardian (Wis.) ...........+.+- 409,887 2,202,366 
National (Vt.) oe ith vpeesueessabany 10,020,641 20,776,989 
Northwestern National (Minn. } D auc cecnveccneacee 8,149,877 34,162,740 
Old Republic Credit (Tll.) .. 74,784 18,295,745 
Pan-American (La.) ..........-- 1,559,095 12,402,779 
Paul Revere (Mass.) ........ 46,596 4,722,146 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ..........ceee-sereceses «se nannies 36,886,071 
Reserve Loan Life (Ind.) .. 544,855 5,413,630 
8 8 eee 86.656 943,116 
i CD » nenekiens 00 +s 5400bs0 Vegterders 88,915 2,692,104 
Gonthern (MG.) ...cccccccccces 6,944 eebienes 
Standard (Scotland) CO OCs ce ccereccetvescedeces 1,147,436 3,700,911 
Gemsst (Wash. (CB) 2c... cccccceccscccece 10,590 1,499,375 
Oe re eee 8,183 66,164 
ee UNG CHD ees cesecccccccecsees 23,686 967,191 
Union National (Neb.) .... ree ee ee 6,029 1,512,900 
United Life and Accident (N. MS, cscs e? 405,717 2,546,717 
Wisconsin National (Wis.) ...... ee sees 287,277 2,058,051 


* Approximate figure. 

a Includes Accident and Health. 
i Includes industrial. 

m Market values. 


1939 STATEMENTS 


Insurance Mortality Net Interest Ind. Ins, Ind. Ins. 
in Force Ratio Earned Written in Force 
$90,117,383 *67.0 % S23 i <SiRescece + eFesece 
ne © i éeteentte — Rew eleaw 565,819 1,633, 227 
Pn. |. -eMlegeGne' | eawechicei, ee, Begiieite  - ~ °oheceare etd: 
ne.  “seacwehe |. .oevaanne..% . Sougec@iean) >) | uudebwete 
Dee Aeon + Se Ree ee - SSaseere” | * Shewetewe 
581,107,056 eee eee 
76,203,070 70.2 % i a root ee 7,699 
176,029,666 ff er ee ey ee 
eee. © Maaniweeer 9b) Veswbeew” OO See” Bitte 
ne * ~ racpeasee ° @ ervanaany 6,637,302 26,703,170 
397,151,225 39.2 % dl ee ee 
Cee ——«C«C nn He 3.9 % 4,801,106 21,182,672 
SCRE > wde0nede 3.09% 23,865 23,765 
re of a ree 
F.C ee 138,537,301 1,680,003,696 
ne) )=3—(<i—tés crc, 8 | , eons 12,581,842 192,299,733 
<a eee ry eee ee 
38,863,590 63.8 % i f eece 
DR. « * seacsetmes <  cecasenee | § § 9 Repntee 
*64,650,000 wae ~evecumee 29,229,528 
50,765,879 48.0 % SIH = edeceses 
554,365,239  - . a or ere 
Gee “> osdeweleet o/ °) Sivewseness «  Swpetennee 
ne: §«8=—F—s  eomem Oh Malo IE OF eed 
166,875,941 52.1 % — > Aen 
24,432,432 40.1 % 8.0% j= —§ ccccve-- 
975,955,165 Tt a ce 
55,414,984 65.2 % re eee 
14,671,572 44 75% SOPH = s_—«- Cs hweveves 
ee ne eT ae ee 
Ff : aa 4.73%  ewessess 
8,910,934 18.0 % 
1,902,755 *35.0 % “S32 #8 8 “cnectecs 
2,601,181 31.68% 5 49% 
9,217,600 ee poe i. Nee Sase 6 Faekweeen 
43,404,527 *56.5 % eee 
39,740,121 49.1 % 3.3 % 





b All aaneen as of May 31, 1939. 


c Defaulted bonds and stocks at less than market values. 
d Excludes contingency fund. 


e Excludes revivals and increases. 





The inspector can outline the risks or dangers of regu- 
lar occupational activity with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, but in this connection a new element has arisen 
inrecent years. The economic vicissitudes through which 
we are going has forced many persons to frequently 
change not only their places of employment but their 
occupations as well. 


“Tt is the non-occupational voluntary hazards of per- 
sonal choice which call for the keenest inspection effort 
to bring out those activities or traits of the applicant 
which may contribute to likelihood of early sudden 
death,” Mr. Parker continued. He then commented on 
the fact that the National Broadcasting Company has re- 
corded 500 non-occupational accidental deaths through- 
out the country on Memorial Day alone, of which 80 
were in the State of California and 50 in Illinois. Auto- 
mobile accidents killed 250 of the 500, drowning 100 and 
the rest were due to miscellaneous causes. Recorded 
were: Judgment dulled by drink, could not hear the 
approaching train, could not measure speed of oncoming 
car, rocked the boat, went to sleep while driving, became 
dizzy and fell into the water, tried to pass on a curve, 
shot during a fight, showing his girl how well he could 
swim, hitting ninety and did not think the gun was 
loaded. 

Mr. Parker then went into detail concerning the vari- 
ous elements that create non-occupational or voluntary 
hazards of personal choice, such as personal habits, 
family and personal finances, moral relationship, en- 
vironment, recreational pursuits, automobile driving 
habits and physical and mental impairments. 

For instance he said normalcy or turbulence of the 
home seems to have added significance in these days of 
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fast tempo of life generally, since it is not infrequent 
that we read of a son killing his father or his mother. 
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Hotel Shirley-Savoy provides every comfort and luxury, 
PLUS the genuine cordiality and fine service that make 
traveling a joy. Rates are economical, too -- from $2 a day. 
Fine food is served in the Coffee Shop and Dining Room. 
Visit the Shirley Tavern. Parking in the Shirley Garage... 
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WISCONSIN EXEMPTS $10,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Good news for life insurance agents in Wisconsin! A 
law was recently passed which specifically exempts $10,000 
life insurance which is payable to a named beneficiary 
from state inheritance taxes. This is in addition to the 
general property exemption ‘of $15,000 to a widow and 
$2,000 to a child. 

If a man’s insurance is payable to his wife and child 
or children, the exemption for each is in Proportion to 
insurance payable to each. If all of a man’s insurance js 
payable to one named beneficiary, the entire exemption 
applies to that beneficiary. Suppose a man leaves $15,000 
insurance to widow and $2,500 to each of two children. The 
widow’s exemption would be % or 75% of the $10,000 
and each child’s exemption would be 12%% of the $10,000 
maximum.—From the “Wisconsin Life Line.” 


SULPHANILAMIDE AND MORTALITY 


The introduction of sulphanilamide and related com- 
pounds in the treatment of certain acute infections, includ- 
ing patients suffering from serious streptococcus haemolyt- 
icus infections as well as in meningococcic, genococcic and 
many urinary infections, is likely to exert a decided effect 
on mortality rates, Dr. Ray Farquharson, Professor of 
Medicine and Therapeutics at the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, declared in his address at the Medical 
Section Meeting of the American Life Convention at “The 
Homestead,” in Hot Springs. 

“The use of the pyridine derivative of sulphanilamide 

(sulfapyridine) in the treatment of pneumococcic pneu- 
monias, as well as streptococcic infections,” he continued, 
“promises to have a much greater effect on mortality rates. 
Its use in the treatment of over 100 cases of pneumococcic 
pneumonia at the Toronto General Hospital during the 
past year has been associated with a mortality rate of only 
10 per cent. Furthermore, almost all the fatal cases were 
either old or debilitated with chronic disease before the 
onset of the pneumonia. There were only two deaths in 
patients under fifty and one of these was extremely ill 
with pulmonary oedema when chemothe rapy was started, 
The other died of agranulocytosis, a toxic manifestation 
of the sulfapyridine therapy. 


“In almost all cases of pneumonia, administration of 
large doses of the drug results in an abrupt fall in tem- 
perature to an approximately normal level within thirty- 
six hours. This fall in temperature occurs whether the 
treatment is begun on the first, third, fifth or later days 
of the disease and is so constant that its failure to occur 
might lead to doubt that the pneumonia was due to either 
pneumococcus or streptococcus haemolyticus infection. 

“The number of cases treated to date have been in- 
sufficient for adequate statistical consideration but the 
fact that similar results are being obtained in all centers 
indicates that this therapy is likely to exert a decided 
effect on the mortality in pneumonia. Its use has led to 
recovery in many apparently hopeless cases with positive 
blood cultures growing many colonies per cubic centimeter 
of blood. Several cases of pneumococcic pneumonia with 
empyema have recovered under sulfapy ridine therapy and 
repeated aspiration without rib resection.’ 

Dr. Farquharson added that there are, however, many 
toxic effects from the use of this drug, most of which are 
not serious. Many patients suffer from lassitude, nausea 
and vomiting which makes them rebel against taking the 
drug. He expressed the belief that perhaps the intravenous 
administration of the sodium salt or of some other soluble 
preparation of the drug will overcome this difficulty. 

He concluded that in spite of its toxic reactions, sulfa- 
pyridine would appear to have great value in the treat- 
ment of infections caused by pneumococcus, streptococcus 
haemolyticus and certain other organisms. 
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CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 


STILL THE BIGGEST 


The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters main- 
tained its ranking as the largest local life group in the 
world when its membership report was made to the Na- 
tional Association headquarters on June 30th. The report 
showed 1,780 paid members, a gain of more than 100 dur- 
ing the year, and more than 300 over the figure reported 
by the next largest Association. (Editor’s note—they mean 
New York!). 

Membership chairman last year was James H. Brennan, 
manager Fidelity Mutual. He had for his co-chairman 
George Huth, Ewing agency, Provident Mutual, who was 
in charge of industrial agencies and whose efforts made it 
possible to have an all-time high representation among 
these agents, and William H. Siegmund, agency manager, 
Jimmerman agency, Connecticut Mutual, in charge of or- 
dinary agencies. These three, with their committees, 
worked closely throughout the year with Miss Joy M. 
Luidens, executive Secretary. Membership chairman for 
this year will be Mr. Siegmund. 


CLEVELAND LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ELECT 


At the annual meeting held in the Hotel Statler, the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters, elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Frank L. McFarlane of 
the Aetna Life; Vice President, Ross M. Norris, Security 
Mutual; Second Vice President, Clarence E. Pejeau, Mass. 
Mutual; Treasurer, Wm. J. Schmidt of the John Hancock. 
Directors were elected for one and two year terms, and 


George H. Thobaben continues as Managing Director. 


The gathering was addressed by O. J. Arnold, well known 
President of the Northwestern National. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
MEDICAL SECTION ELECTS 


Dr. Maurice B. Bender, medical director, Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America, New York, N. Y., was 
elected chairman of the Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
section held at The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, on 
June 27, 28 and 29th. 

The other officers elected by the section are: Vice chair- 
man, Dr. A. J. Robinson, medical director, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; Secre- 
tary, Dr. B. F. Byrd, assistant medical director, National 
Life & Accident Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Member of Board of Managers, Dr. W. F. Blackford, 
medical director, Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky., and Program Chairman, Dr. Thomas H. 
Dickson, medical director, Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance company, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Bender, the new chairman, served as vice chairman 
under Dr. Albert E. Johann, medical director, Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines, Ia., during the past year, while 
Dr. Robinson was program chairman for the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting. Dr. Byrd has served as secretary of the Med- 
ical Section for several years. 

In many respects the twenty-ninth annual meeting was 
the best ever held by the Medical Section. The program 
was excellent, the speakers outstanding and the attendance, 
everything considered, was good, the total attendance being 
in excess of 200. 
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A $225,000,000.00 Mutual Company, 59 years old 
with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 
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| “GIVE YOURSELF 
A RAISE IN PAY” 


This six word sentence is the title of a folder found in 
the files of every Great American field man. It tells of 
a system and of a service by which any underwriter can 
increase his annual income at least $1,500.00. 
If making more money in Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, 
Colorado, Oregon, Idaho, or North Dakota interests you, 
write now to 


The Agency Department 


THE GREAT AMERICAN LIFE. 


Insurance Company | 
| CHAS. E. BECKER, President 


OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE | 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: $1,150,000.00 


“ONE OF THE FOREMOST FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUTH" 
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Gay Atlantic City ) 


CAROLINA 
CREST 
HOTEL 


A BEACHFRONT 
HOTEL, JUST OFF 
BEACHFRONT 


On Beautiful North Carolina OPEN ALL YEAR 


Avenue ... . Atlantic City 
Serving a Tray Breakfast to 
your room any time up to 11 
o’clock without any charge 
for breakfast or service 


aawaeeE_ 


Every Room Has Private SINGLE 
Bath and at Least Three As Low As 
Large Windows $2.50 and $3.00 
Free Bath Houses for Ocean 
Bathing DOUBLE 
. As Low As 


$5.00 and $6.00 
er” 


Harry L. Fairbairn, Prop. 
H. L. Fairbairn, Jr., Mgr. 
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HARTFORD COLLEGE 


ADVISORY BOaRE 


Harlan S. DonCarlos, college president, has announced 
that eighteen leading executives in the insurance industr 
have accepted invitations and have been elected to fory 
an advisory board to assist in the development of the new! 
established Hartford College of Insurance. They follow 

Bertrand J. Perry president, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass.; George L. Hunt 
vice-president, New England Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Ambrose Kelley, attorney, American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, IIl.; Dr. William R. Vance, re. 
tired professor of law, Yale University, New Haven, Conn 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; David C. Beebe, president, United States Avia. 
tion Underwriters; Clarence Axman, president and editor. 
Eastern Underwriter, insurance publication; Hale Ander. 
son, vice president, Fidelity and Casualty Company, all of 
New York City. Paul Rutherford, president, Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company; William R. C. Corson 
president, Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company; George C. Long, Jr., president, Phoenix In. 
surance Company; W. Ross McCain, president, Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Company, Luman K. Babcock, secretary 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company; John C. Blackall 
insurance commissioner of the State of Connecticut; Wil- 
liam H, Dallas, vice president, Aetna Life Insurance Com. 
pany; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, John R. Larus, vice president, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, and Dr. McLeod 
C. Wilson, medical director, Travelers Insurance Company 
all of Hartford. ; 












MET'S HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


TESTIMONY GIVES FIGURES 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has com- 
pletely financed and owns outright a low cost housing de- 
velopment in Long Island City and is now constructing 
in the Borough of the Bronx of New York City the largest 
integral housing project so far planned and built in the 
United States, Frederic W. Ecker, vice president of the 
company, testified on July 6th before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee in Washington, D.C. The 
Long Island undertaking provided 2,125 apartments while 
the Bronx project, known as Parkchester, will provide 
12,269 apartments. The average room rental of the Long 
Island apartments is somewhat under $9 per month. The 
first unit of the Bronx project will be completed in 1940. 

Mr. Ecker told the Committee that the Long Island 
Project was undertaken in 1922, under a law enacted by the 
New York State Legislature, to meet a then existing hous- 
ing shortage particularly for groups in the lower income 
brackets and as a demonstration that such an undertaking 
could be built by private capital to be rented at $9 per 
month per room. 

The Metropolitan official said the Parkchester project, 
permissible by recent state legislation, was undertaken as a 
sound investment and will provide facilities for families 
in income groups of from $1,500 to $4,000. He added that 
there will be no subsidy through tax exemption of this 
community project. 

Parkchester, Mr. Ecker said will consist of 51 groups of 
buildings comprising 171 units of from seven to twelve 
stories each of which will contain self-operated elevators. 
The community will provide 12,269 apartments of from 
two to five rooms each, with a total of about 43,000 rooms. 
The community will have neighborhood stores, theatres 
and garages. 

This project covers 129 acres of which only slightly more 
than one-fourth will be devoted to buildings. There will be 
wide, winding, tree lined streets with five large parks 
affording playgrounds, gardens, wading pools and facilities 
for many types of sport. 
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N. A. I. C. 


ELECTS 


The Summer meeting of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at San Francisco, California, elected 
C. Clarence Neslen, Commissioner of Insurance for Utah, 
as President for the ensuing year. J. B. Moor, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. was elected Vice President; J. S, Williams, 3rd, 
of Mississippi, was elected Chairman; and Jess G. Read, of 
Oklahoma, was again elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Those voted into the Executive Committee include 
Messrs. Williams, Lovejoy, Harrison, Newbauer, Fischer, 
Gough, McCormack and Sullivan. 

The December meeting will be held at Biloxi, Mississippi. 


N. A. L. U. 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


Four more noted representatives of the institution of life 
insurance have been scheduled to appear on the Golden 
Anniversary Convention program of the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters in St. Louis next September. 
They include Milton Sherman, general agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life at Buffalo, and Gale F. Johnston, di- 
visional sales manager for the Metropolitan Life at St. 
Louis. Those previously mentioned include Bertrand J. 
Perry, Philip T. Aubin and J. Gilson Terriberry. All of 
these. speakers will discuss selling methods and facts, and 
will bring to the convention some of the best sales 
thoughts of America. 

Frank L. McFarlane, C.L.U., agent for the Aetna Life at 
Cleveland, and Jack McCord, C.L.U., general agent for the 
Columbian National Life at Los Angeles are the latest 
additions to the Golden Anniversary Convention program. 

Both of these underwriters have figured prominently in 
recent insurance news events. Mr. McFarlane assumed the 
presidency of the Cleveland Life Underwriters Association 
on July 1, while Mr. McCord’s book, “Selling Is A Game,” 
was published last month by Prentice-Hall. Both have had 
wide experience in both agency work and production, with 
past annual sales records of over $500,000. 

This announcement, according to Mr. Engelsman, brings 
the number of life insurance men on the program up to 
seven, each an expert on a specific phase of selling. Other 
special features of the program which have been of par- 
ticular interest to convention-goers, such as the Million 
Dollar Round Table Hour and the American College of 
Life Underwriters conferment exercises, will be announced 
shortly. 


ROUND TABLE MEMBERSHIP 91 


Paul C. Sanborn of Boston, chairman of the 1939 Million 
Dollar Round Table, has announced that applications for 
membership in this year’s group of topflight life insurance 
producers have already been accepted from 91 underwriters. 

Of this number 35 are qualifying and life members; 20 are 
qualifying and 36 are life. 

Topping the entire list as of June 30 with the largest 
production credit submitted, according to Mr. Sanborn, 
is England’s lone qualifying and life member, Noble Frank 
Lowndes of London. His attested volume for his qualify- 
ing period of June, 1938 to May, 1939 is $4,227,431, which 
was written on 58 cases. 

While applications are still being received from other 
million dollar producers and are being reviewed by the 
Round Table’s Executive Committee, the following have 
= been notified of their admission to the Round 

‘able: 


LARGEST MEMBERSHIP 


The largest membership in the history of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters—27,180—was achieved 
by local associations at the close of the fiscal year on June 
30, according to John A. Witherspoon of Nashville, na- 
tional membership chairman. The new record exceeds the 
the previous high mark, made on June 30, 1937, by 326 
and far outdistances any other figures. It is an improve- 
ment of 1,086 over last June 30. 
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OUTSIDE ROOMS 


SINGLE WITH $ 
_ im FROM 30 





A traditional graciousness and a genuine cordial: 
ty in serving every guest. A practical location in 
the center of the Shopping and Theatrical District, 
between the city’s two largest department stores. 
Beautifully appointed rooms and suites -affording 
inspiring views of Puget Sound or lofty mountains— 
these qualities of the Mayflower make it the pre- 
ferred hotel in Seattle. 


CHARLES W. HUNLOCK 
MANAGER 























L.1.S.R. B. 


The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau's 


Two-week 
School in Agency Management at Chattanooga ended 
Friday evening, June 23, with a gala celebration at the 
Lookout Mountain Hotel. -One of the most successful 
Schools the Bureau has ever conducted in the South, it had 
a capacity enrollment of 44 General Agents, Managers and 
Home Office agency officials representing 17 companies. 

The Bureau concluded its Agency Management Schoo!s 
this year, with the meeting in Chicago beginning July 17. 
Registrations for this School reached the enrollment limit 
early in June. 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISERS 


So great has been the interest among officials of life 
insurance companies, banks, financial institutions and real- 
tors for lecture courses that will give them the basic prin- 
ciples of appraising, that the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers now is making it possible for them to 
secure the necessary instruction. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the Institute is sponsoring 
the lecture and case-study courses in real estate appraisal 
being held at the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania July 10 to August 12. The school is divided 
into two parts—one on residential appraisals and the other 
on investment properties. 

The Institute found that many executives of financial in- 
stitutions together with realtors sought to obtain a funda- 
mental background on appraising without any desire to 
make the actual appraisals. Many lacked the time to take 
the case studies as well as the lectures. Most sought merely 
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to be able to intelligently understand and pass on appraisals. 
Therefore, the Institute decided to take enrollments for the 
lectures themselves as well as for the combined lectures 
and case-studies. 

Enrollment for the various courses today is running close 
to 175. It is the highest figure in the five years of this 
series of appraisal courses conducted in various universities 
by the Institute. 


SECURITY PURCHASES 


Security purchases and sales during 1938 by the country’s 
leading insurance companies totaled $6,933, 783,357, accord- 
ing to the new 1939 edition of Poor's “P urchases and Sales 
of Securities,” in which details of these individual trans- 
actions are recorded, Thus, an average of $23,112,611 worth 
of securities was bought or sold by insurance companies 
every working day during 1938. "Their purchases last year 
totaled $4,128,186,225, an increase of 4.2% over the $3,961,- 
786,818 that were bought in 1937. 

Poor’s tabulations show that the ten largest insurance 
company buyers of securities invested $2,365,280,412 in 
1938, slightly less than the $2,371,709,756 invested by 1937's 
ten leading companies. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, with 1938 security investments totaling $632,- 
481,459, took the lead from The Equitable Life 
Society whose purchases were $536,903,354. This was the 
first time since 1932 that the Metropolitan's security in- 
vestments exceeded those of the Equitable the former having 
per ty $107,412,226 in that year in comparison with only 
$26,416,596 for the latter. 

As shown in the following table, the Prudential Life and 
the New York Life companies maintained their positions 
as the third and fourth largest purchasers of securities, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life jumped from ninth to fifth 
place, and the Aetna (Life Dept.) whose name did not 
appear last year as one of the first ten, took the sixth 
position from the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Assurance 


Largest Insurance Company Purchasers of Securities in 1938 


1938 1937 
PRCIPOOGIEAR ... 6 oS Ledicn e000 $632,481,459 $539,606,970 
The Equitable Society ..... 536,903,354 568,402,501 
a. | ER eee 308,094,810 428,538,893 
mew TONE Tile |. occ ccseecx 302,654,445 233,185,505 
Northwestern Mutual ...... 115,861,524 82,864,541 
MN sc ret tlete. lanes aie alot oc oo 110,516,605 50,169,784 
Mutual (New York) ........ 104,755,794 103,793,410 
RG rc bay S atora le bu whe aoe 98,223,774 123,642,326 
DOME BAMMOOEN, 0.6.6 occ cee cece 92,665,941 108,036,578 


Massachusetts Mutual 63,122,706 63,410,711 


FUND REPORTS ON CHAINS 


All chain stores lumped together as a whole operate at 
lower expense ratios, pay higher average wages, show 
greater sales per employee and have a faster rate of stock 
turnover than do independent stores as a whole; but such 
factors as the usually greater size of chan stores, their 
location in larger towns and cities and their frequently 
limited services make accurate comparisons difficult and 
render dangerous any judgment as to the inherently greater 
efficiency of one type over the other. 

These findings and conclusions are set forth by a special 
research staff which has just completed a survey of the cost 
of distributing goods in the United States. The survey was 
conducted under the supervision of the Distribution Com- 
mittee of the Twentieth Century Fund, of which Willard L. 
Thorp is chairman, and parts of the research report were made 
public by Evans Clark, Executive Director of the Fund. 

The report contains a further analysis of relative expense 
ratios of chain stores and all other kinds of stores in twelve 
different lines of business, again based on the latest avail- 
able figures (for 1935). The research staff observes, “since 
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all other types are overwhelmingly independently owned, 
the data really provide a comparison of chains and in- 
dependents.” In six of the twelve lines studied, the chains 
showed lower operating costs than the other stores; while 
in the remaining six lines this situation was reversed, as 
shown in the following table giving the cost ratio figures: 


Chains All others 
Lower costs for chains 
CI cic vid-c cine nice easier 15.6 22.8 
Combination stores 
(groceries and meats) ...... 17.5 19.0 
Department stores .......... 24.7 30.9 
LS re ret ee 26.1 28.1 
Women’s ready-to-wear ..... 28.8 31.8 
STIEE, ac ccacn vce sca os 29.6 32.0 
Lower costs for “others” 
Pilline Gtntions 0.2.0 ccc ccces 29.9 25.4 
Vatitey SIBTER. oc ccc cece cass 27.2 26.5 
Men’s clothing ...........;. 31.0 30.2 
Furniture stores ............ 36.3 34.6 
FEE TRONOE oo civsstccsices 49.1 41.2 
Restaurants and eating places 54.5 49.2 


BOOK REVIEWS 
“LIFE INSURANCE INFORMATION" 

A booklet on “Life Insurance Information,” newest in 
the group’s series on “Suggestions on Running a Life 
Underwriters Association,” has been issued by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to all local officials in 
early July. 

The booklet describes the possible development of local 
committees on life insurance information and outlines the 
steps to be followed in organizing and bringing to complete 
effectiveness this activity of a local unit. It discusses the 
fundamentals of publicity and public relations, sketches the 
machinery for a strong and active local committee, briefly 
outlines the type of news stories for general distribution 
and shows how such stories should be written, and explains 
the establishment of a clearing house of information and 
speakers’ bureau. 


L. O. M. A. EXAM BOOK 


The seventh year of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation Institute ends, officially with the publication of 
the “1939 Year Book of Examinations,” which is now being 
sent to students and member companies. The “Year Book” 
contains the results of examinations written during the 
first week in May, and reprints of questions asked in all 
examinations of Courses I, II and II 

During the seventh year of L. O. M. A. Institute activity, 
2444 students, employees of 151 life insurance companies 
and kindred organizations, wrote 4661 examinations. This 
is a substantial increase in students, companies represented, 
and number of examinations, over previous years. 

One student, Harold FE. Curry of the Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Company, completed Course I with “Magna 
Cum Laude” distinction. 

Ward H. Swanson of the Central Life Assurance Society, 
has the distinction of being the only student to earn Cum 
Laude honors for both Course I and II. Only two students 
to date have been awarded Cum Laude honor for Course 
Il—in 1934 it was awarded to William A. Knight, Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia. 

The L, O. M. A. Institute has issued 2193 “Certificates” 
for completion of Course I, 534 “Associateship Diplomas” 
to those who have completed Courses I and II or IIA, 
and 14 students have completed all requirements for the 
“Fellowship” designation. The following persons have 
completed the “Fellowship” requirements during the cur- 
rent year, and will receive their diplomas at the Business 
Session of the Annual Conference of the L. O. M. A. to 
be held at the Hotel New Yorker, in New York City, 
September 27-29. 
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The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 
(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals— 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency—- 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Roger W. Clark, Union Central Life Ins. Co. 

George R. Grace, Ohio National Life Ins. Co. 

Leroy J. Laur, Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Carl H. Page, Central Life Assurance Society 

Earl P. Parmelee, Connecticut General Life Ins, Co. 

Ninety-seven other students have completed all examina- 

tion requirements of the program, and will become Fellows 
of the Institute when their theses, many of which are 
being written, have been accepted. 


“CAREERS IN LIFE INSURANCE" 


The Institute for Research, an organization devoted to 
vocational research at 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, has published its Research No. 40, on the subject 
of “Life Insurance as a Career.” The Editorial Board is 
headed by John A. Lapp, LL.D. formerly with Marquette 
University, and also has representatives from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia University, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, and Dunwoody Institute, 
on its board. 

As indicated, the pamphlet which is paper bound and 
consists of thirty-two pages, deals with the possibilities 
of a vocational career in the life insurance business, both 
home office and agency. It should be of interest to any one 
contemplating such employment. 


“RAILWAY ECONOMIC REVIEW" 


The annual Economic Review of the Railways, published 
by the Standard Statistics Company, Inc. of New York 
City, has made its appearance. This is a sixteen page survey 
of the whole railroad situation, containing all important 
factors briefly and yet fairly completely. For those in- 
terested in having the railroad situation in their finger 
tips, it is a valuable document. Subscribers to Standard 
Services may have this for $1.00 on order; the price to 
others is $1.00 cash with the order. 
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AGENCY AND HOME OFFICE NEWS 














ATLANTIC LIFE: Plans have been 
completed for the Aces’ Club Conven- 
tion of this company which will be 
held in New York at the Hotel New 
Yorker, August 7th, 8th and 9th; the 
company reports an increase of 50% 
in the number of representatives quali- 
fied; August 8th has been designated 
as Atlantic Life Day at the World's 
Fair. 


BOSTON C.L.U.: At the annual 
meeting of the Boston Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Lawrence L. 


Howard; Secretary, Montague P. 
Ford; Treasurer, Vernon E. Blag- 
brough. 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN 
STATES: In July the company an- 
nounced appointment of a new group 
of managers in Texas, and plans to 
actively enter the State of New Mex- 
ico also; Reid W. Webb has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Corpus Christi 
Agency, and Leslie V. Gentry manager 
of the San Angelo Agency; William A. 
Gamble has been made manager of the 
San Antonio Agency. 


CENTRAL LIFE OF IOWA: Held 
its annual convention at the end of 
June at Everett Lodge, Eagle River, 
Wis., with approximately 125 in at- 
tendance. A special feature of the con- 
vention was the Auction Sale of mer- 
chandise, the purchase of which had 
to be confined to special wampum 
which was given in return for specified 
production. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS: Has 
adopted the slogan “1940 members in 
1940,” which would be an increase of 
140 over the present membership. 


CHICAGO C.L.U.: At the annual 
meeting of the Chicago Chapter, Presi- 
dent P. W. Cook reported the largest 
membership in its history; only 4% 
of Chicago C.L.U.’s have retired from 
the life insurance business, other 
changes being due to promotion to 
other territory. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE: 
Martin J. Eckert, General Agent of 
Binghamton, N. Y., celebrated his 
silver anniversary of service with the 
company by leading his organization 
to first place in paid life insurance for 
the month of June. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL: A. 
T. Youngman, manager of this com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh Agency since 1935, 
has resigned to go with the Philadel- 
phia Agency, and Hugh Kemp of 
Philadelphia has been appointed mana- 
ger at Pittsburgh. 

Duane Sprague, general agent for 
this company at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, resigned as of July Ist, to 
go into personal production with the 
company; Ralph C. Bevan was ap- 
pointed manager to succeed him. 


EQUITABLE LIFE: The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States commemorated the 80th 
anniversary of its founding July 25 to 
27 at the home office in New York. 
More than 1,500 agents and managers 
attended a luncheon and conference 
on Tuesday. After a rededication cere- 
mony Wednesday morning the entire 
group left for the Equitable Garden 
of Security at the New York World’s 
Fair where further exercises were 
held. The 80th anniversary dinner was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Wednesday evening and the meeting 
ended with a business session Thurs- 
day. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA: The 
company honored Herbert A. Hedges, 
Kansas City General Agent, as its 
Master Agency Builder for 1939, at 
the thirty-first banquet of the Pro- 
duction Clubs in New York City; Mr. 
Hedges for five consecutive years has 
paid for $1,000,000 or more of business. 
Over 400 people attended the meeting 
in New York City, with addresses by 
officers of the company, awards to 
agents and agencies, and a general 
good time. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE: 
Lewis E. Weingarten has been ap- 
pointed Manager in Brooklyn for this 
company, with offices on Court Street. 


GIRARD LIFE: Three new Gen- 
eral Agents recently appointed: J. P. 
Martin, Martini Building, New Street 
& Nye Avenue, Irvington, N. J.; G. L. 
Brust, 605 Empire Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and J. S. Shounder, 137 
W. Windsor Street, Reading, Pa. 


GUARDIAN LIFE: The company 
has put out an extremely attractive 
pamphlet, “The Guardian Guide to 
New York for World’s Fair Visitors,” 
which as the title indicates not only 
gives some information about the 
Guardian, but a resume of the princi- 
pal attractions at the World’s Fair, 


including an excellent map both of the 
Fair and of New York City, and a 
further table of attractions in and 
around New York City itself for out 
of town visitors. Inside each guide 
is a request card for a diary, in which 
to record impressions of the 
which is mailed directly from 
Home Office. 


LAMAR LIFE: Sessions of the 
Lamar Life Agency Clubs will be held 
in New Orleans, New York, and on 
the high seas in August. The All 
Stars, or top club members, will sail 
from New Orleans August 5th for 
New York, following a one-day con- 
vention in the Monteleone Hotel, 
Headquarters for the All Stars while 
attending the World’s Fair in 
York will be at the 
Hotel. 

A. B. Kelly, Jr., has been appointed 
district manager for this company at 
Yazoo City, Mississippi. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE: F. 
C. Adams has been appointed General 
Agent for the Lincoln National in 
Dayton, Ohio, according to an an- 
nouncement by A. L. Dern, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies. 
His territory will include Dayton and 
surrounding counties. Mr. Adams was 
formerly co-general agent for the com- 
pany in Indianapolis with L. S. Wright. 


MANHATTAN LIFE: Charles R. 
Corcoran, Field Assistant took up per- 
manent headquarters in Chicago June 
15th as Home Office Field Ass'stant 
for the midwestern territory. 

Charles H. Biesel has joined the 
Charles Edwards Agency as Associate 
General Agent. 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VER- 
MONT: 'The company announces the 
appointment of John Kellam as general 
agent at Norwalk, Connecticut, cover- 
ing all of Fairfield County, including 
the cities of Bridgeport, Stamford, and 
Greenwich, effective July lst; the com- 

any has also appointed Renaldo A. 
aggott state agent for ‘the State of 
Washington with headquarters in 
Seattle, also effective July Ist. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL: an- 
nounces the appointment, effective 
September 1, of C. Harvey Stull, gen- 
eral agent at Providence, R. I., as 
general agent at San: Francisco, suc- 
ceeding Oscar C. LeBart. Mr. LeBart, 
who has resigned his post after 17 
years of service, expects to spend 
several months traveling in Europe. 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE: O. J. Arnold has just returned 
from a trip to his cabin on Basswood 
Lake, where 16 members of the agency 
organization of this company were 
rewarded by a six-day fishing trip. The 
largest fish taken was a 12% pound 
northern pike. 

O. W. Veth of the White & Odell 
Agency, Minneapolis, of this company, 
has extended his membership in the 
App- A-Week Club to 18 years, with 
936 consecutive weeks of production. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALI- 
FORNIA: On July Ist,H. C. Newman 
and R. W. Staton joined the company’s 
home office agency department staff 
and H. P. Baldwin entered the broker- 
age department of the San Francisco 
branch office; Gordon Jenkins suc- 
ceeded Mr. Baldwin as Cashier in the 
San Francisco collection ye all four 
oh been with Occidental for many 
yea 
j OHIO STATE LIFE: Harvey Fen- 
nell has been appointed General Agent 
at Greensburg, Pa. 


OLD LINE LIFE (WIS.): Warren 
J. Moore, Secretary of this company, 
has just completed 25 years of service 
with the company, with which he 
started in as a clerk. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL: Wesley St. 
John Bagby of the Home Office staff 
of this company passed the examina- 
tion in section five of the Life Office 
Management Association with highest 
honors; second highest honors were 
accorded to Worley Litsey, Jr. in sec- 
tion four of the examination, and third 
to Beryl Newman in section three, all 
members of the Home Office organi- 
zation of this company. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE: Has ap- 
pointed George C. Culbreth as general 


agent for, Jacksonville, Florida, terri- 
tory, effective July Ist. : 
Pan-American Life Agents from 


Louisiana and Mississippi met at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel in Gulfport, 
Miss. June 22-24, for an Agency Con- 
vention School. Over fifty delegates, 
representing 12 Agencies, were in at- 
tendance. 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS: 
Is conducting a campaign to have the 
1940 Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in 
Philadelphia, in special honor of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE: 
This company announces the opening 
of a new agency at 225 Broadway, 


New York City, with Allen L. Dickey 
as General Agent. 
_ PRUDENTIAL: Harris L. Wof- 


ford, manager of the Manhattan Ordi- 
nary Agency of this company, in New 
York City, held a luncheon meeting 
at the Columbia University Club, with 
a group of insurance brokers in at- 
tendance. The subject matter dis- 
cussed was pensions and group an- 
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WHEN TOMORROW IS TOO LATE 


Connecticut General Paid Death Losses 1938 
(Incurred Basis} 


Ordinary Insurance * 


Claims Lives Amount 
Died during Ist insurance year 39 38 $ 104,559 
Died during 2nd insurance year 40 31 150,533 
Died during 3 - Sthinsurance years 92 90 417,741 
Died during 6 - 10thinsurance years 212 148 991,895 
Died after 10th insurance year 728 678 3,362,207 

Group Insurance t+ 

Claims Lives Amount 
Died during Ist insurance year 332 326 $ 227,635 
Died during 2nd insurance year 152 143 168,620 
Died during 3 - 5Sthinsurance years 264 248 389,914 
Died during 6 - 10thinsurance years 299 274 823,883 
Died after 10th insurance year 294 262 460,595 


Ordinary insurance including stock and mutual (excluding single 
premium life and annuity combinations) 
+ Group insurance, excluding wholesale 


—From the Conn. 


General “Bulletin” 








nuities. Mr. Charles E. Shaw and Mr. 
Frank Stehl of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey analyzed pensions 
from the employers and employees 
angles, and Mr. William F. Entrekin, 
Supervisor of the Group Annuity Con- 
sultation Services of Prudential, went 
over the home office and production 
problems. Pamphlets of a number of 
the successful group plans in operation 
were distributed among the guests. 

Frank C. Pierson, 921 Ivy Street, 
Pittsburgh, retired June 30th as Man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Ordinary 
Agency. He was replaced by Herbert 
H. Linn, formerly Manager of the 
Prudential’s Toledo Ordinary Agency. 


SCRANTON LIFE: Benjamin Frei- 
felder, .connected with this company 
for nearly thirty years, as the well 
known head of its Philadelphia General 
Agency, died the end of June; Senior 
Officers of the Scranton Life acted as 
honorary pallbearers at the funeral 
on July 2nd; the agency will hereafter 
be known as the ‘ ‘Benjamin Freifelder- 
Scranton Life Agency.” 

M. Milton Sobel, who was Mr. Frei- 
felder’s assistant for some time past, 
and his choice as a successor, has been 
appointed manager of the agency. 


STATE LIFE OF INDIANA: The 
California Agency of this company 
continues to lead its other United 


‘way. Mr. 


States agencies for volume of produc- 
tion in 1939, with Ernest L. Buchanan 
leading the field force for individual 
volume for the seventh month in suc- 
cession. 


THE TRAVELERS: Charles R. 
Young, assistant manager of the life, 
accident and group departments of the 
company’s Oklahoma City branch 
office, was placed in charge of the 
company’s agency branch at Tulsa on 
July 10th; Henry G. Gauthier of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been appointed 
group assistant in the territory under 
the supervision of the Detroit and 
Grand Rapids branch offices, with 
headquarters in the Detroit office; 
E. Rowland Evans of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been appointed field as- 
sistant in the life, accident and group 
departments in Des Moines. 


UNITED STATES LIFE: Louis 
Karnbad has been appointed General 
Agent with a new office at 1440 Broad- 
Karnbad formerly repre- 
sented the Brooklyn National Life as 
General Agent. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE: 
Bob J. Lyles, resident of Austin, 
Texas, for the past nineteen years, 
has been appointed District Manager 
of this company for that city, effective 
July Ist. 
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EIGHT DECADES OF EQUITABLE 





1859 - 1868 


Equitable founded by Henry B. Hyde and Associates, July 26, 1859. 

Year 1860 started with $1,144,000 of Insurance in Force, and Assets of 
$117,102. 

First Death Claim, for $5,500, paid (1860). 

Famous Statue Group, "Protection", introduced in Equitable Policy 
Headings (1860). 

Conditional (Binding) Receipt to protect applicants during issuance 
of policy first employed by Equitable (1862). 

Equitable Assets passed Million mark (1864). 

First 5-year Dividend paid to Policyholders (1865). 

Annual Dividends authorized (1867). 

Total Insurance in Force passed $100,000,000 (1868). 

Limit of risk increased to $50,000 (1868). 


Contemporary Events 


First petroleum well opened in Titusville, Pa. (1859). 

First Pony Express between Sacramento, Cal. and St. Joseph, Mo. 
(1861). 

Start of Civil War, April 15, 1861. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 1863. 

Battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 2, 3, 1863. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Maximillian made Emperor of Mexico (1864). 

Civil War ended (1865) ; Lincoln Assassinated. 

13th Amendment Abolished Slavery (1865). 

First Atlantic Cable Laid (1866). 

Alaska purchased by United States from Russia (1867). 


1869 - 1878 


Travel and Residence liberalized; Grace in Payment of Premiums first 
allowed (1869). 

First Home Office Building at 120 Broadway, N. Y. completed (1870). 

Equitable Policy Payments in Single Year reached $3,646,290 (1872). 

Henry B. Hyde elected President on the death of William C. 
Alexander (1874). 

Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries totalled $5,000,000 during 
year 1878. 


Contemporary Events 


U.S. Grant elected President (1869). 

Franco-Prussian War, July-Sept. 1870. 

Introduction of antiseptic surgery (1870). 

Great Chicago Fire, Oct. 9-11, 1871. 

Block signals for railways invented (1872). 

Disastrous panic in New York, with widespread bank failures. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange closed for ten days (1873). 

Disraeli made Prime Minister of England (1874). 

Constitution of the Republic of France formed (1875). 

Telephone invented by Alexander G. Bell (1875). 

Rutherford B. Hayes inaugurated 19th President of the U. S. 
(1877). 

Edison invented Phonograph (1877). 


1879 - 1888 


Three-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1879). 
William Alexander elected Secretary (1880).- 
Equitable policies first granted to women (1880). 





Sub-standard Ratings introduced for Hazardous Occupations (1880), 
System of Immediate Payment of Death Claims inaugurated (1881), 
Survivorship Annuity introduced (1881); Life Annuity (1883). 
Assets passed $50,000,000 (1883). 

Equitable limit of risk on single life increased to $100,000 (1884). 
Full Freedom of Travel and Residence granted (1886). 

Two-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1886). 

Equitable Home Office Building reconstructed and enlarged (1887), 
Insurance in Force $500,000,000 (1888). 


Contemporary Events 


Edison developed Incandescent Lamp (1879). 

Gasoline motor invented by Selden (1879). 

President Garfield assassinated (1881). 

Panama Canal started by French but not completed (1882). 

Discovery of Inoculation for Rabies by Pasteur (1884). 

Grover Cleveland inaugurated 22nd President of U.S. (1885). 

First Trolley Cars in U. S. (1885). 

Washington Monument dedicated in Washington (1885). 

Great Blizzard of 1888, March 12-14. 

Inventions patented: Linotype Machine (1884); Cash Register 
by Patterson, (1885) ; Adding Machine by Burroughs (1888) ; 
Transparent photographic film by Eastman (1888). 


1889 - 1898 


100,000th policy issued (1895). 

Total Assets reached 100 Millions (1889). 

Right to Change Beneficiary introduced (1894). 

Assets reached $200,000,000 in 1895. 

Guaranteed Cash Values, also Policy Loans, introduced in 1896. 
Limit of risk on one life increased to $200,000 (1896). 

Spendthrift Clause for protection of Beneficiaries introduced (1898). 
Continuous Instalment Policy introduced (1898). 


Contemporary Events 


Benjamin Harrison inaugurated 23rd President of U. S. (1889). 

Johnstown Flood, May 31, 1889—2209 lives lost. 

Inventions patented: Alternating Current Motor; Color Photog- 
raphy (1892). 

Grover Cleveland inaugurated 24th President of U.S. (1893). 

Edison developed Rinetoscope (Moving Picture apparatus) 1893. 

Ford built his first successful automobile (1893). 

Financial Panic and Business Depression (1893). 

X-Ray discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen (1895). 

Gold discovered in Klondike (1896). 

William McKinley inaugurated 25th President of U. S. (1897). 

Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee (1897). 

U. S. Battleship “Maine” blown up in Havana Harbor, Cuba, 
Feb. 13, 1898; 260 lives lost. 

Radium discovered by M. and Mme. Curie (1898). 


1899 - 1908 


James W. Alexander elected President on Death of Henry B. Hyde, 
Founder. 
Insurance in Force passed One Billion; Total Assets 400 Millions. 
“ne Surrender Values and Extended Term Insurance introduced 
1900). 
Convertible Policy introduced (1905). 





THE EQUITABLE 






393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


N. Y. 
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GROWTH AND PROGRESS 





Paul Morton elected President (1905). 
Grover Cleveland appointed Chairman of Board of Trustees (1906). 
N. Y. State Standard Policy Forms introduced (1907). 


Contemporary Events 


President McKinley assassinated (1901). 

Theodore Roosevelt elected 26th Preside ont of U. 

Death of Queen Victoria—Coronation of King ‘Edward VII 
(1902). 

Vt. Pelee (Martinique) eruption May 8, 1902. 

Pacific Cable completed, San Francisco to China (1902). 

Varconi’s First Radio Message (1902). 

First Successful Aeroplane Flight by Wright Brothers, Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. (1902). , 

First New York subway opened (1904). 

San Francisco Earthquake, April 18-19, 1906. 


1909 - 1918 


50th Anniversary celebrated by The Equitable (1909). 

Assets reached $479,900,419; Insurance in Force, $1,335,347,979. 

Corporate Policy introduced. 

Group Life Insurance inaugurated by Equitable (1911). 

Refund and Cash Refund Annuities introduced (1911). 

Death of Paul Morton—Judge Day elected President (1911). 

Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, destroyed by fire (1912). 

First Disability Waiver Clause introduced (1912). 

New Equitable Building opened, 120 Broadway (1915). 

Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization 
reached $1,000,000,000 (1916). 

Double Indemnity Accident provision introduced (1917). 


Contemporary Events 


William H. Taft inaugurated 27th President of U. S. (1909). 

{dmiral Peary Discovered North Pole (1909). 

First Aeroplane Crossing of: English Channel by Louis Bleriot 
(1909). 

George V of England crowned upon death of Edward VII 
(1909). 

South Pole discovered by Amundsen (1911). 

First Aeroplane Flight Across U. S. by C. P. Rogers (1911). 

Hydroplane invented by Glenn H. Curtiss (1911). 

SS. “Titanic” hit Iceberg off Newfoundland, 1517 lives lost, 
(1912). 

Woodrow Wilson inaugurated 28th President of U. S. (1913). 

Panama Canal opened (1913). 

Parcel Post System inaugurated in U. S. (1913). 

World War begun in Europe (1914). 

“Lusitania” sunk by submarine, 1198 lives lost (1914). 

Trans-continental telephone opened (1914). 

U.S. entered World War, April 6, 1917. 

Armistice declared Nov. 11, 1918. 

Influenza Epidemic; Over $100,000,000 paid in Death Claims 
by American companies (1918-1919). 

Woman Suffrage Amendment passed (1918). 


1919 - 1928 


Group A. & H. added to Group Coverage (1920). 

Insurance in Force reached Three Billions in Oct. 1922. 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment added to Group (1922). 
Home Office Building at 393 Seventh Avenue completed (1924). 
Complete Mutualization of Society (1917 plan) in 1925. 


Non-Medical Insurance granted Policyholders (1926). 

Salary Savings Insurance introduced (1926). 

Group Annuities introduced (1927). 

Judge Day made Chairman of Board and Thomas I. Parkinson elected 
President (1927). 

Insurance in Force reached Six Billions (1928). 

Assets reached One Billion (1928). 

Death of Judge Day (1928). 


Contemporary Events 


Versailles Peace Treaty signed, June 28, 1919. 

Volstead Act (Prohibition Amendment) passed (1920). 

Suffrage for women in effect, (1920). 

Warren G. Harding inaugurated 29th President of U. S. (1921). 

First American Radio Broadcasting Station opened in Pitts- 
burgh, KDKA, (1921). 

Union of Soviet Republics in Russia declared (1922). 

Calvin Coolidge inaugurated 30th President of U. S. on death of 
President Harding (1923). 

Insulin (for Diabetes) discovered by F. G. Banting, Canadian 
physician (1923). 

Television demonstrated (1927) 

Lindbergh’s solo flight to Paris, May 20, 1927. 

Successful commercial radio- selephone communication between 
America and England (1927 

Herbert Hoover elected 3\st Psiklns of U. S. (1928). 


1929 - 1938 


Monthly Premium plan adopted (1929). 

Economic Adjustment Policy introduced (1931). 

Payments to Policyholders reached Three Billions (1933). 

Optional Retirement Policy introduced (1933). 

Equitable's 75th Anniversary—insurance in Force $6,143,158,113. 

Family Income Policy introduced (1934). 

Group Hospitalization introduced (1934). 

Assets passed Two Billions in 1937. 

Death of William Alexander, Secretary of Equitable 57 years, March 
25, 1937. 

Equitable entered 80th ANNIVERSARY YEAR on July 26, 1938. 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organiza- 
tion $4,136,696,205. Insurance in Force, $6,749,177,544. 


Contemporary Events 


Stock Market collapse; financial panic—(1929). 

Franklin D. Roosevelt inaugurated 32nd President of U. S. 
(1933). 

Bank Moratorium proclaimed (1933). 

“Century of Progress” Exposition at Chicago (1933). 

N.R.A. passed by Congress (1933). 

Renewal of diplomatic relations between U. 
Russia (1933). 

Social Security Bill passed (1935). 

Death of George V of England (1936). 

Abdication of Edward VIII—George VI declared King (1936). 

Civil War in Spain (1936-1939). 

Italian Conquest of Ethiopia declared May 9, 1936. 

Boulder Dam (Nevada) completed March 1, 1936. 

Mechanical Cotton Picker demonstrated by Rust Brothers 
(1938). 

New York World’s Fair (1939). 

San Francisco World’s Fair (1939). 


S. and Soviet 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


The individuals offering their services in this column have 
been Investigated by Alfred M. Best Company, inc., ana 
the representations made as to knowledge, experience anda 
character are as stated by us. No charge Is made for this 
space as the only desire is to assist them and the insurance 
business generally. Only those who are not employed will 
be considered. 

















L142__Auditor or accountant, any territory, now in Middle West, 
20 years such experience, let out by merger; familiar with home office 
statements (incl. acc. & health) and agency accounts; age 38, mar- 
ried, children, high school education, extremely good references. 


L-143—Office manager or assistant, home office or agency; $200 monthly; 
14 yrs. such experience, actuarial, investment and miscellaneous; any 
territory, now in middle west; age 42, not married, U. of Ill. graduate (also 
passed seven parts of L.O.M.A. institute exams); good business, very good 
personal references. 


L145—Bond analyst, specializing in municipal securities; seven years 
such experience, covering institutional portfolios, and foreign travel; well 
versed in economics and public finance; voluntarily left previous posi- 
tion; age 33, N. Y. U. graduate; very good references, 


L146—Secretarial position, $175; 22 years such experience, including 
7 years to vice-president large company in west; now in east; woman, 
age 41, not married, extremely good references. 


L148—Auditer, cashier, or traveling auditor; any territory; has been 
located in Ohio; $2,000; 22 years such experience, company now out of 
business; age 55, married; business school; very good references. 


L150—Actuarial or statistical department; A. B. and A. M. degrees in 
mathematics at Univ. of Michigan; also accounting; passed Part 1 of 
actuarial exams.; age 21, Jewish, now in middle west; very good 
references. 


L151—Agency organizer, supervisor, or educational; 19 years’ ex- 
perience, largely with company not now in business; now in middle 
west but will go anywhere; salary $3,600; age 40; married, no chil- 
dren, very good references. 


L152—Building management, maintenance engineer; salary $3,000; 
in east, college graduate, engineer, real estate construction and main- 
tenance experience; age 37, married, 1 child, very good references. 


L153—Mortgage or real estate department; lawyer, 36, married, 10 
years general experience and three years specialization in examination of 
titles, Illinois; very good references. 


L154—Actuarial or statistical department, part time for summer, in 
Chicago or Des Moines; $20 weekly; 2 students at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, actuarial course; age 21, Christian, very good student references. 


L155—Home Office agency position. executive small company or assist- 
ant in larger, especially qualified for Sales Training and Educational 
Director duties. Any territory, now in New York; 18 years Life Insur- 
ance sales experience in field, Home Office, and Agency Management; 
resigned last connection, age 44, married, very good personal, good 
business references. Salary desired $6,000. 


L156—Policyholders service dept. or similar: 23 years varied home office 
experience smaller companies, in middle west; age 39; married, child, 
very good references. 


L157—Actuarial or statistical work, anywhere, now in Canada, just 
graduated with honors in mathematics, University of Western Ontario, 


age 21, not Jewish, not married, very good references. 
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L158—Actuarial or Statistical Department; completed M.A. degree; 
has passed three parts of Casualty Actuarial examination and Parts 
1 and 3 of American Institute of Actuaries; age 26, Jewish, not married; 
very good student references. 


L159—Clerk, Actuarial or tabulating—secretarial; age 35, single, 
two dependents; no objection to traveling; salary $125; very good ref. 
erences. 


L-160—Experienced Mortgage Loan Executive, now in Middle West, 
will consider position in any section of the country; 13 years’ experience 
own company, and 15 years with life insurance companies, largely one 
institution; age 53; extremely good references. 


L161—Actuary and office manager; 13 yrs. similar and varied ex- 
perience, in 2 middle west companies; age 38, married; prefers middle 
west but will go any place; very good references. 


L162—Agency cashier in any large city, $175; now in middle west; 
14 years in last position, change because of H. O. rule requiring men; 
woman, age 37, single, 1 year normal school, excellent references. 


L163—Agency supervisor or sales instructor; 13 yrs. such experience, 
successful; New York preferred, but will go anywhere; age 54, married, 
1 child still dependent, very good business references. 


L164—Medical Director, or assistant in large company, mid west pre. 
ferred but will go anywhere; thoroughly experienced, including dis- 
ability claims; Fellow, Am. College of Physicians; age 54, married, 
one dependent; very good references. 


C299—wantep: Editorial reporting, publicity work, full time. Experienced 
news writer, young, 4 years college. Prefer insurance company in 
Northern United States. 


L167—Actuarial or statistical manager; 26 years such experience, in- 
cluding insurance department; has been actuary or assistant of smaller 
companies, although not a member of Society; age 55, college graduate, 
very good references. 


L168—Experienced general agent, age 45, eight years general agent, five 
years Home Office field work, wants general agency opening covering 
Western Illinois or Eastern Missouri; very good references. 


L169—Accountant, New York territory; four years life experience, six 
general; age 33, married, two children; very good references. 


L170—Claim investigator, inspection reports; Ohio-Michigan or nearby; 
15 years such experience; age 36, married, 3 children, 2 years University 
of Toledo; very good references. 





_ L171—Cashier, office manager, or assistant to general agent; any local- 
ity, now in west; 23 yrs. experience in large agency, all phases except 
selling; mederate salary; age 43, not married, very good references. 


L172—Assistant to agency manager or vice president in charge of agen- 
cies; has had experience as manager of sales advertising, marketing coun- 
sel, etc., for commercial firms; special research work in selling; age 46, 
married, two children; now in east, very good references. 


L122—Agency director or assistant; 19 years’ experience starting as 
agent, mid-west territory; company now out of business; fair personal 
producer; age 40, married; very good references. 


L173—Advertising or editorial assistant-copywriter; salary $1,800; 
eastern or Pacific Coast territory; college graduate, A.B. in Journalism ; 
woman, age 29, unmarried, very good references. 


L174—Agency auditor, secretary or supervisor, advertising or con- 
servation manager, assistant secretary; 27 years’ such experience, in and 
out of the life insurance business; age 46, married, two children, very 
good references. 


L175—Actuary, statistician, Ph.D. Goettingen, Germany; 12 years 
every kind home office actuarial experience, German and Italian com- 
panies, especially technical statement of accounts (life, industrial branch, 
and health) ; knows English, German, Italian, French; age 38, married, 
no children; very good references. 
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AETNA Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Reed Promoted 


Eugene M. Reed, who for the past two and a half years, 
has been Editor of the Life Aetna-izer, has been appointed 
to the position of home office agency assistant. John K. 
Luther, supervisor in the K. A. Luther Aetna Life general 
agency office in New York City, is succeeding him as 
editor of the company’s field publication. The change is 
effective July 17th. 


AGRICULTURAL Life Ins. Co. of America, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Brady Dies 


Bruce B. Brady, Cleveland lawyer, financier and real 
estate operator, died Tuesday, July 11th, 1939, in the 
Norwalk (Ohio) Hospital. 

Mr. Brady, who was 42, had been at Mittiwanga Beach, 
near Huron, Ohio. Several days ago, according to Norwalk 
Hospital attaches, he raised a blister on his foot while 
playing tennis, and was taken to the hospital Friday with 
blood poisoning, which caused his death. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Roma Merrill Brady, and three 
daughters, Carol, Shirley and Lois. 

Mr. Brady was born December 24th, 1896, in Illinois 
and was graduated from Monmouth (Ill.) College at 20. 
He taught for a while at Morgan Park Military Academy, 
was a second lieutenant in the coast artillery in the World 
War and, after receiving his law degree from the Chicago 
Law School, was for a time an assistant attorney general 
of Illinois. 

He came to Cleveland in 1923 and became a member of 
the Cleveland and Ohio bar. He was a member of Army 
and Navy Post American Legion, Plymouth Church and 
was a 32nd degree Mason. 

Two years ago he went to Detroit as president of the 
Agricultural Life Insurance Company of America. Seven 
months ago he resigned the presidency, but remained 
president of the board and returned to Cleveland, where 
he was executive vice-president of the General Title & 
Trust Company. 

The present officers of the Agricultural Life Insurance 
Company of America are S. D. Tilney, President, L. G. 
Christman, Vice President, M. G. Kinney, Treasurer, and 
R. L. Bailey, Secretary. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 


Des Moines, lowa 
Examined 


This company has been examined by the Insurance De- 
partments of Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938. The examiners made considerable changes 
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in the financial statement as previously filed, largely a re- 
arrangement of accounts which the company had carried 
in a different manner. Total assets were found to be 
$28,093,854, compared with the company’s total of $28,- 
477,516. Surplus was shown by the examiners as $1,269,762 
as compared with the figure previously reported by the 
company as $1,258,043. However, the company showed in 
its own statement a contingency reserve of $350,000, which 
the examiners increased to $600,000. This was accomplished 
largely by a reduction in the net life reserve, since the 
company had included in this figure in its own statement 
a special investment reserve, the examiners’ figures on 
reserves being $661,265 less than the company’s figure. 
The full amount of this increase was not added to the 
contingency reserve because the examiners in turn reduced 
the value of the bond account $412,705, by an increase in 
the non-admitted item of this amount. The net result, 
however, of all these changes is approximately the same 
surplus as reported by the company, and a somewhat larger 
contingency reserve. 

While the examiners made criticism of certain aspects 
of the company’s operations, the examination was generally 
favorable in its important items. We reproduce extracts 
from the report as follows: 


MANAGEMENT: 
“The Board of Directors consists of the following mem- 
bers: 
A. H. Hoffman, Des Moines, lowa 
George F. Wall, Des Moines, Iowa 
H. W. Pitkin, Des Moines, lowa 
Dr. E. B. Mountain, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mark T. McKee, Detroit, Michigan 
Ward F. Senn, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
P. A. Stark, Des Moines, lowa 
Earl D. Frink, Des Moines, Iowa 
*W. E. Davy, Des Moines, Iowa 
* Died January 21, 1939 


In connection with the membership of the Board of 
Directors, the Board under date of January 18, 1939, adopted 
the following proposed amendment to the Articles of In- 
corporation: 

“Be it resolved by the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Life Insurance Company that it does hereby 
offer and propose that the Articles of Incorporation of 
the Company be amended by striking out Sec. 3, of Article 
VII, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. No vacancy occurring on the Board of Directors 

by the death, resignation or removal of a member of the 

Board shall be filled either by the Board of Directors or 

through election by members of the Company, when the 

filling of such vacancy will result in a Board of Directors 
consisting of more than five (5) members. 

Subject to the foregoing limitation, the Board of Direc- 

tors shall have the power to fill any vacancy in their 

number or among the officers, but the terms of the office 
of all officers and members of the Board of Directors 
elected by the Board to fill vacancies shall expire at the 
next annual meeting of the members of the Company, 
except where the vacancy occurs in the members of the 

Board of Directors less than nine (9) months prior to the 

next annual meeting of the members, in which event the 

term of office of the Director or Directors elected to 
fill such vacancy or vacancies shall expire at the second 
annual meeting of the members after such vacancy 
occurs. 

Continued on next page 
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SYSTEMATIC ... 


The Modernized Systematic Savings 
Policy 


An endowment policy that permits a policy- 
owner to build up a savings fund with a guaran- 
teed interest rate of 342%. . . Permits with- 
drawal of that fund at any time. . . Provides 
payment of the fund in addition to the face 
amount of the policy to the beneficiary if policy- 
owner's death interrupts the savings plan. . 


Ask About It 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office Montclair, N. J. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury 


Wm. J. Sieger 
President 


Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 

















#It's as 
Hotel 
this city’s big Union Pas- 
senger 
when you're here, you're 
at 





OFF THE TRAIN 
UP THE RAMP 


simple as that. 
Cleveland adjoins 


Terminal. And 


the heart of Cleve- 


land’s business (daytime) 
and pleasure (night-time) life. 


Of course convenience is only one of the many reasons 
you'll like Hotel Cleveland. The exceptional food is 
another and perhaps the chief reason is the atmosphere 


you'll find that this is your hotel . 


. . everyone from 


doorman to manager makes you feel very welcome 
and very much at home. Try it, and you'll enjoy it. 
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All articles or parts of articles of incorporation conflict- 
ing with this section are, so far as they conflict, with this 
section, hereby repealed.” 

“This resolution is to be submitted for approval to the 
members at their annual meeting next June. As a result 
of this action of the Board, the vacancy caused by Mr, 
Davy’s death will not be filled. 

“The salaries of the members of the Board were reduced 
by voluntary. actions.of the Board from $10,000.00 each to 
$8,000.00 per annum, or twenty per cent, effective May 1, 
1937. This includes their compensation for other official 
positions of the Company held by them, except the presi- 
dent and secretary who receive additional compensations 
of $4,000.00 and $1,600.00 respectively. The latter two 
salaries are also a reduction of twenty per cent from the 
salaries in effect prior to May 1, 1937. 

“The salary of director is based upon the following 
resolution adopted at the meeting of the members in June, 
1929: 

“Whereas, the laws of the Society provide that the com- 

pensation of the members of the Board of Directors 

shall be fixed by resolution of the Supreme Conclave; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Supreme Conclave 

of the Brotherhood of American Yeomen regularly con- 

vened and assembled, that the salary of the members of 
the Board of Directors be Ten Thousand ($10,000.00) 
per annum, payable semi-monthly, and in addition thereto, 
their necessary traveling and hotel expenses; provided, 
however, that in the event any member of said Board 
of Directors fails to devote the major portion of his 
time to the service of the Society, the balance of said 

Board of Directors, by majority vote, shall be em- 

powered to make a pro-rata deduction from the salary 

of said member who fails to comply with the terms of 
this resolution.” 
AGENCY CONTRACTS 

“All agent’s contracts in force were examined. Said 
contracts provide for a maximum first year commission 
of 70% and a maximum renewal commission of 10% for 
the second year, and 714% for the following eight years. 
Quite a few contracts provide for additional compensation 
consisting of monthly allowances, advances, traveling ex- 
penses and bonuses. Allowances range from $100.00 to 
$250.00 per month for general agents, in one case $500.00, 
and $25.00 to $75.00 for sub-agents. Allowances and travel- 
ing expenses are not charged as an indebtedness against the 
agent, however; the continuance of same is dependent on 
the quota of insurance written and accepted. 

“Monthly advances are made to certain agents which are 
are charged as an indebtedness to be offset by future com- 
missions. Such advances range from $50.00 to $300.00 per 
month and their continuance also depends upon the quota 
of business written. 

‘It is our opinion that the present agency set-up is a 
considerable improvement over the one existing at the 
time of the last examination. 


LIBERTY BUILDING $1,145,666.67 

“The Liberty Building is carried at a book value ot 
$1,145,666.67 and acquired in 1925. Since the details of 
acquisition have been fully explained in previous reports, 
repetition of the same is therefore omitted. 

“This building is a modern 12 story office structure, 
containing 2,124,110 cubic feet; fireproof; constructed of 
brick and steel; terra cotta facing from ground to third 
floor; terrazzo floors throughout. The building is situated 
on leased ground 132 x 133 feet, at the corner of Sixth 
Street and Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. It has a 
rentable area of 122,878 square feet and approximately 99% 
occupied at the present. 

“The leasehold which expires April 20, 2019, provides 
for a yearly rental of $40,000.00 payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Rent for the month of January 1939 was paid in 
advance as of the date of this examination, the sum of 
$3333.33, which item is reflected in the non-ledger assets. 

“The purchase price of the building was $1,400,000.00 and 
the difference between said amount and the present book 

° Continued on page 262 
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This man is free from the financial worry 
that usually accompanies long disability 

. his insurance counselor had the fore- 
sight to provide Disability Coverage in 
his insurance program. 


You, too, should recommend a permanent 
and complete program to each of your 
clients. Life insurance alone is not ade- 
quate protection. A long period of disa- 
bility with its attendant loss of income and 
increased expenses makes even the pay- 


ISABILITY Stoyos business Income 


ment of premiums difficult or impossible. 
Disability coverage removes this hazard. 


Start today to explain to your clients the 
benefits of owning an M. I. I. C. Non- 
Cancellable, Incontestable, Disability 
policy. It provides you with another 
highly-important and attractive type of 
insurance and opens up a new field of 
opportunity. It gives you a fine chance 
to render greater service and to increase 
your own income. 


Write us for booklet “Selling Non-Cancellable Disability Income Insurance” 


INCONTESTABLE e NON-CANCELLABLE 
COMPLETE INCOME PROTECTION 


7 MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office ° 


- Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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GREATER EARNINGS 


Substantial gains in insurance in force, 
greater than for the same period of last 
year and greater than the country aver- 
age, enlarge the still increasing average 
earnings of Liberty National agents. 
Liberty National package plans make 
program selling easy. 


GRD 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 


FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 








“Legal expenses incurred in connection with the item of 
tax reduction amount to $18,706.88 of which the sum of 
$13,500.00 was paid in 1938 and $5,206.88 was paid in 1939, 
which was subsequent to the date of this examination. 

“In determining what we consider the proper return on 
the Company’s investment (Liberty Building) for the years 
1936, 1937 and 1938, one-eighth of the total legal expenses 

($18, 706.88) have been charged to the operating account 
in each of the three years, inasmuch as ~ refund still 
due the Company extends over a period of eight years. 

“A credit is also due the Company to offset the ope rating 
expenses on the basis of one-fourth of the total refund 
of $18,413.76; in other words the sum of $4,603.44, which 


applies only to the year 1936, 


“On the foregoing basis the returns on the mean invested 
value for the years 1936, 1937 and 1938 are as follows: 
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value of $1,145,666.67, namely, $254,333.33, represents the 
aggregate depreciation effected to date. 

“The Company is amortizing its investment in the Lib- 
erty Building at the rate of 2% of the purchase price per 
year. 

“An inspection was made of the records kept by the 
building manager which relates to the leases and rental 
accounts with the various tenants. Rents due on the Liberty 
Building amount to $5,985.81, which sum is included in 
the total rents due from all real estate, namely, $51,119.83, 
as reflected in the non-ledger assets. 

“Of the rents due, aggregating $5,985.81, the sum of 
$4,922.61 appears uncollectible; therefore, this amount is 
deducted under assets not admitted. 

“The taxes are all paid up to and including the year 1937. 
The 1938 taxes payable in 1939 amount to $39,127.84, which 
item is included in the liabilities. 

“According to a recent Court Decree the taxes affecting 
the Liberty Building property, were reduced for the years 
1933 to 1936, inclusive; also for the period beginning with 
1937 to 1940, inclusive, as a result of securing a reduction 
in the assessed valuation. The taxes as paid for the years 
referred to, up to and including 1937, were computed on a 
valuation of $631,906.00 for the years 1933 to 1936 inclusive, 
and for 1937 and 1938 on a valuation of $668,000.00, which 
will also be the basis for the taxes to be paid for 1939 and 
1940. Owing to the fact that the valuation for the years 
1933 to 1936 was reduced from $631,906.00 to $540,630.00, it 
appears that the Company is entitled to a refund of $18,- 
413.76. The 1937 value of $868,589.00 was reduced by 
Decree of Court to $668,000.00 and the Company has al- 
ready received credit for this reduction, namely, the sum 
of $11,021.15, which amount was applied against the last 
half of the taxes paid in September 1938. 

“The millage rate for 1933 was 47.893 mills; 1934, 49.650; 
1935, 55.214 and 1936, 55.464. The mill levy for 1937 was 
54.944 and 1938, 58.464. The levy for 1939 and 1940 has 
not been determined. 
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1936 1937 1938 
Income (rents) $236,299.93 $239,315.71 $242,078.74 
NINE uc ne Taw wow’ 32,824.50 34,080.29 39,811.50 
Heat, Light and 
ree 15,706.01 16,409.12 15,658.60 
EMBUERICE ..c ccc ce 4,395.37 1,297.18 1,355.88 
- kee eee ae 32,483.03 35,222.60 36,271.85 
Ground rent ........ 40,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
Miscellaneous ....... *23,874.45 12,701.66 4,372.13 
' $149,283.36 $139,710.85 $137,469.96 
Deduct Tax refund 
Nk wate Ska ctae cs 4,603.44 
$144,679.92 


*Includes $9,804.92 Interest on balance of incumbrance 
paid on building. 
Legal expenses 


og eae 2,338.36 2,338.36 2,338.36 
Salary Building 

Manager 75% .... 7,500.00 6,499.95 6,000.00 
Depreciation ....... 28,000.00 28,000.00 28,000.00 





$182,518.28 $176,549.16 $173,808.32 
53,781.65 62,766.55 68,270.42 


. $1,109,604.18 $1,187,666.67 $1,159,666.67 
4.85% 5.28% 


Net Income ........ 





Mean Investment . 
Return on 


Investment ....... 5.89% 


“Fire insurance is carried to the extent of $900,000.00. 
Ample protection for other possible hazards is also being 
carried; namely, for sents liability, sprinkle leakage, work- 
men’s compensation and plate glass. 

“In view of the refund of $18,413.76 due the Company for 
over-payment in taxes for the years 1933 to 1936, inclusive, 
this item is included in the non-ledger assets. The liabilities 
also include unpaid legal expenses of $5,206.88, which were 
incurred in connection with the tax reduction case. 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


“None of the farm real estate appears to have been ap- 
praised since it was acquired. This is true with regard to 
the other properties except the home office property, which 
appears to have been appraised in 1921, when the book 
$00.00." said parcel was increased to the extent of $77,- 
500 

“No taxes have been paid on eight of the farms in North 
Dakota since 1933, said number having a book value of 
$18,770.84. These farms are being carried as a ledger as- 
set due to the possibility of a satisfactory crop season, in 
which event sales might be effected. 

“During the course of this examination your examiners 
have attempted to estimate as nearly as possible the 
amount of contingent reserve which we feel should be 
maintained for the present real estate holdings. No at- 
tempt has been made to place a market value on the com- 
pany’s real estate, however, we have made a careful review 
of the production records relating to the various parcels; 
inspection of the office files and consultations had with 
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company officials and employees who have personal knowl- 
edge of the properties. As result of this oe your ex- 
aminers have arrived at a reserve of $400,000.00 which is 
included in the Reserve for Investments and other Contin- 
gencies set out in Item 41, under Liabilities. 


REAL ESTATE RECORDS 


“The real estate records were found well kept, particularly 
those relating to the farm properties. Individual operating 
accounts are kept for the various farms which readily yield 
the information desired. However, similar accounts are not 
kept of the various other items of real estate, namely; 
home office, Liberty Building, and Regent apartments, 
therefore, in order to assimilate the transactions relating 
to these parcels it is necessary to segregate and list them 
from the general real estate disbursements. If the accounting 
for these parcels were kept in the same manner as the farm 
properties it would greatly facilitate the auditing of these 
accounts. 


BOOK VALUE OF BONDS, $18,052,335.10 


“The company’s bond holdings, on the basis of book 
value are classified as follows: 


United States Government ..............-. $878,000.00 
CONN TIO WEPRENODE 6.6 65.50 o5.5.09. cerews cons 116,200.00 
Canadian Provinces and Subdivisions ...... 38,386.67 
State, County and Municipal .............. 17,019,748.43 

ONE WOMEN WHE o655 coor ee See 554.545 $18,052,335.10 


“The physical inventory of the bond account was estab- 
lished by certifications from the lowa Insurance Depart- 
ment and the Department of Finance, Ottawa, Canada, of 
bonds on deposit; inspection and count of those in the 
Company’s office; by receipts for bonds out for refunding, 
and verification of difference in book value of Company 
and deposit value of Insurance Department. This difference 
is caused by the Company carrying the Clermont, Florida 
Public Improvement Bonds at par value ($58,000.00) on 
their books and the Insurance Department accepting them 
at ($11,600.00) deposit value. 

The portfolio is accounted for as follows: 


On deposit with Iowa Insurance Department $17,617,148.43 
On_ deposit with Dept. of Finance, Ottawa, 


SIE cialis cilaicn ot we aa'vn bao a ewes de ehae 156,686.67 
1 CIN 6 CEE 50 85a de AEA ee 63,100.00 
oe ee: POR i coo aavtacevacdee ee acho 169,000.00 
Difference in book value of Company and 

deposit value of Insurance Department.. 46,400.00 

 aiics Sea R Oboe dowd) Cae eR Ee $18,052,335.10 


“Bonds are carried on the acer, hy books as follows: 

“Bonds purchased prior to January 1, 1926, United States 
Government, Canadian Government, Canadian Provinces 
and Subdivision bonds at par. Bonds acquired as a result 
of refunding proceedings, at the same value at which the 
exchanged bonds had been carried, not exceeding par. 
Bonds in default at time of purchase, at cost. All other 
bonds at amortized value. All of which are listed in the 
following schedule: 


Commissioners’ 
Book Value Par Value Value 
Bonds peter prior to Jan. 


$2,612,342.00 $2,449,250.00 





Bonds amortized 11,945,115.97 11,491,689.22 12,242,629.26 
US. aru. :... 878,000.00 78,000.00 922,502.00 
Canadian Gov't. 

& Provinces.. 154,586.67 154,586.67 166,884.94 
Refunding Exch.  2,082,739.39 2,531,311.99 —_1,488,032.16 
Bonds in Default 542,643.07 "638, 300.00 233,470.00 

Tete «<2... $18,052,335.10 $18,243,137.88 $17,665,860.36 


AUGUST 1, 1939 


TOTAL ISSUED BUSINESS 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 1939 


47.7% AHEAD 
OF SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR 


The reason is— 


NEW POLICY CONTRACTS 
NEW RATE BOOK AND DIVIDEND ILLUSTRATIONS 


NEW GENERAL AGENCY CONTRACT WITH OF- 
FICE ALLOWANCE 


UNUSUAL RENEWALS 
NEW FINANCING PLAN FOR AGENTS 


BONUS AND OVER-WRITING ON NEW ORGANI- 
ZATION 


Expansion Program includes, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Tennessee. 


THE LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office—LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


A Mutual Old Line Company 











“We have allowed book value for all amortized bonds 
and commissioners’ value for all other bonds, i.e., bonds 
purchased prior to 1926, United States Government, Ca- 
nadian Government, Canadian Provinces, Refunding bonds 
and bonds in default, as listed in following schedule: 


Admitted Book 
Value Value 
Bonds acquired 

prior to Jan. 

Al. gee Re eee 11,945,115.97. 11,945,115.97 
Bonds amortized ............ 11,945,115.97  11,945,115.97 
United States Government .. 922,502.00 878,000.00 
CUit GE POPU ca. «0050 60s yrokew anaes 169,000.00 
Can. Gov’t. & Provinces .... 166,884.94 154,586.67 
Refunding Exchanges ...... 1,488,032.16 2,082,739.39 
Bonds in Default .......... 233,470.00 542,643.07 





$17,368,347.07 $18,052,335.10 


“As shown in the above schedule, the total book value 
is $683,988.03 in excess of the total admitted value and is 
deducted as an asset not-admitted in the financial ‘state- 
ment. The Company in its annual statement for 1936 has 
deducted $271,283.07 under assets not admitted for book 
value of bonds over market value and has set up an extra 
reserve for bonds of $554,265.29 under Item 6, Page 5 


DIVIDENDS 


“The dividend scale which was in effect until April 30, 
1937, was commented on in the previous examination re- 
port. On June 8, 1937, a new scale was adopted by a 
resolution of the Board of Directors for the dividend year, 
May 1, 1937 to April 30, 1938, and the same scale was 
adopted for the period May 1, 1938 to April 30, 1939 at a 
meeting of the Board held June 21, 1938 

“Dividends have been calculated according to a three 


Continued on next page 
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.... youll enjoy stopping at 
the Coronado. It’s in the 
center of things, yet in quiet 
and dignified surroundings. 
Four famous restaurants and 
adjoining garage for your con- 


venience. 
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factor contribution formula. The mortality factor con- 
sists of a percentage of the cost of insurance which in- 
creases from [2.5% at attained ages five and under to 35% 
at ages twenty-one to thirty-five, and decreases to 7% at 
ages sixty-eight and over. The excess interest portion of 
the dividends consists of the excess of four per cent over 
the guaranteed rate of interest applied to the initial re- 
serve. The dividend resolution prescribes the following 
method of calculation of the loading factor: 

“That part of the dividend arising from premium loading 
shall be obtained by making the expense deductions here- 
inafter set out, the excess of the loading over such de- 
ductions constituting the loading portion of the dividend. 
If the expense deduction exceeds the loading, the difference 
shall be applied as a loss from loading to be deducted from 
the sum of the mortality and excess interest portions of the 
dividend. 

“For any life or endowment policy or certificate, ex- 
cluding single premium contracts, the expense deduction 
shall be $1.25 per thousand of insurance plus 8% of the 
mean of the gross premium charged for the plan and the 
corresponding gross premium for the Ordinary Life plan 
(Endowment at age 85, for mutual 31%4% policies), sub- 
ject, however, to such modifications as are set out be- 
low, and to an additional expense deduction of $1 in case 
of each mutual 3%% policy within its premium paying 
period. 

“The modifications referred to apply to Life paid up at 
age 65, Life paid up at age 70, Preferred Risk, Whole Life, 
term plans, etc. On fraternal certificates, the expense de- 
drctions are reduced by $1.30 per thousand, on account of 
the collection fee charged fraternal members. 

“D'vidends calculated according to the foregoing factors 
are used if they are not less than $1.00 per thousand; 
otherwise $1.00 per thousand is paid as a minimum. Many 
of the fraternal dividends calculated in accordance with 
the formula are much less than $1.00 per thousand, and in 
order to avoid paying such small amounts this provision 
was adopted. 
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“No div.dends are paid on single premium immediate 
annuities, but excess interest div:dends of 4% have been 
declared on retirement annuity contracts. 

“Most of the fraternal dividends are paid in cash during 
the month in which they are due, while mutual dividends 
are paid according to the various options selected by the 
policies are due and unpaid if the premiums due on the 
collected. According to this practice dividends on mutual 
policies are due and unpaid if the premiums due on the 
anniversaries are due and unpaid. The Company did not 
include in its annual statement an amount representing 
these due and unpaid dividends, but in the financial state- 
ment of this report, $2,109.56 has been included at item 30 as 
the liability for such dividends. The Company's estimate of 
$160,000.00 as the amount of dividends payable for the 

calendar year 1939 has been included at Item 31, even 
though as of December 31, 1938, dividends had been de- 
clared only to and including April 30, 1939. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


“The following schedule prepared from the Company's 
annual statements shows the amount of fraternal and 
mutual insurance in force and the gross reserve thereon 
as of the following dates: 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Fraternal Mutual Total 
Dec. 31, 1935 $87,856,137.53 $9,088,939.96 $96,945,077.49 
1936 83,262,003.67  11,992,602.76 95,254,606.43 
1937 79,248,245.00 14,994,181.88 94,242,426.88 
*1938  75,240,963.62  15,484,761.53 90,725,725.15 


RESERVE 
Fraternal Mutual Total 
Dec. 31, 1935 $21,896,258.98 $284,395.80 $22,180,654.78 
1936 22,834,972.88 417,053.25 23,252,026.13 
1937 23,761,050.60 581,151.75 24,342,202.35 
*1938  24,367,462.89 759,839.15 25,1 27,302.04 


* 1938 Reserve figures taken from financial statement con- 
tained in this report instead of the Company's annual 
statement. 


RESERVE FOR INVESTMENT AND 
OTHER CONTINGENCIES, $600,000.00 


“The Company, in its annual statement for 1938, under 
this item, has set up an amount of $350,000.00. It, however, 
has set up additional reserves for investments under Item 
7—Page 5 , as follows: 

“Reserve for bonds $554,265.29; Reserve for other invest- 
ments, $107,000.00, or a total of $661,265.29. This, together 
with the $350,000.00 above mentioned and the amount of 
$271,283.07, deducted as an asset not admitted for Book 
Value of Bonds over market value amounts to a total of 
$1, 282, 548.36. 

“As will be noted the amount deducted as an asset not 
admitted in the Financial statement of this report, for Book 
Value of Bonds over Market Value, namely $683,988.03, to- 
gether with the reserve set out under Item of Liabilities, 
namely $600,000.00, is slightly in excess of the Company’s 
total deduction and reserve for investments. 


CONCLUSION 
“In conclusion we wish to summarize several of the mat- 


ters pointed out in this report for your attention. These are 
as follows: 


DIRECTORS’ SALARIES 

“Directors who do not give the major portion of their 
time to the company should have their salaries reduced to 
such an amount as would be commensurate with the serv- 
ices rendered. 
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PROPERTY AND LIABILITY INSURANCE 


“The company’s interest, we believe, would be better 
served if th’s business were placed with agencies in which 
no member of the company’s official family has any interest. 


CHILDREN’S HOME 


“Considerable economies in the operation of this Home 
should be made. This can be done without curtailing the 
benefits received by the children also additional eligible 
children should be brought to the Home and assistance 
given to children who cannot be brought to the Home 
but who are entitled to assistance. 


SURPLUS 


“As will be noted from the Financial Statement of this 
report, the Company has a substantial surplus after setting 
aside ample reserves for liabilities and contingencies.” 


ATLANTIC Life Insurance Co., 
Richmond, Virginia 


June Increase: August Convention 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company of Richmond, Virginia, 
reports an increase in new paid business for June, 1939, 
of over 50% compared with June 1938. For the first half 
of 1939, compared with the same period in 1938 the in- 
crease was 25%. 

The Company’s Convention Club period ended June 30th, 
and the leading producers, members of the Aces’ Club will 
meet at the Hotel New Yorker in New York, August 7th, 
8th and 9th. 

August 8th has been designated 


“Atlantic Life Day” 
at the World's Fair. 


BERKSHIRE Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


New Guarantor Policy 


The Berkshire announces a new “Guarantor” policy, 
which is a special form designed to meet the insured’s 
problem of retirement on a reduced income, and the bene- 
ficiary’s problem of readjusting her mode of living to that 
permissible by the amount of the insured’s estate. The 
features of the policy are: (a) A death benefit of $1,000 
cash and then an income of $100 monthly for 50 months; 
(b) a cash benefit to the insured of $1,000 if he is living 
on the anniversary of the policy on which he is age 65 
nearest birthday. The death benefit will still be payable 
in full when the insured’s death occurs after receiving the 
cash benefit. The commuted value of one unit is $5,747; 
premiums cease at age 65. The policy will be issued to pre- 
ferred risks only; the death benefit under special settle- 
ment options may be payable in any one of seven different 
ways with cash payments and monthly income for varying 
numbers of months; policy will be issued at ages 20-25 
inclusive. Rate, etc. at age 35 of issue, per each $5,747 
unit: Premium "$185. 54; cash value 2nd year, $122.76; 5th 
year, $505.58; 10th year, $1,220.19; 15th year, $1,983.07; 
20th year, $2,862.73; at age 60, $3,890.44; at age 65, $5,156.45. 
The company releases a dividend schedule which shows 
accumulated dividends at various —— (accumulating at 
34%) as follows: 5 years, $95.51; 10 years, $218.71; 15 
years, $377.99; 20 years, $581.15; at age 60, $828.06; at age 
65, $1,121.10. ° 


JUNE GAINS 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Company reports a gain 
in new = volume (life insurance) of 30%, for the month 
of June, 1939 over the corresponding month of last year. 


The Company shows a 44% increase in new paid volume 
(life insurance) for the first six months of 1939, as com- 





















































BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Co.., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June Business Up 


June was the sixth consecutive month of increased busi- 
ness for the Business Men’s Assurance Company. The 
gain showed for the six month period was 4.7 per cent. 
Six branch offices, including Illinois, Indiana, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Tennessee and Michigan, experienced a gain 
in June, while eight branches also showed an increase in 
business for the six month period. They were: California, 
Utah, Indiana, Tennessee, Oregon, Washington, Michigan 
and lowa. The California office led all branches for the 
menth. 

The Tennessee offices set a new all-time high record for 
June—the fifth month this year in which they have suc- 
ceeded in breaking previous records for the state. 

On June 28 the B. M. A. celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary, and to stimulate business the Company con- 
ducted a Championship Baseball Series contest. 

The Illinois salesmen under the management of C. E. 
Mitchell were winners in the Major League, while the 
Arkansas salesmen, working under Manager A. J. Johnson, 
won in the American League. In celebration of the oc- 
casion, the Arkansas branch held a picnic at the close of 
the contest for their salesmen and their wives. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN States Life Ins. Co.., 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Six Months Business Up 


California-Western States Life showed an increase of 
thirty per cent in new business placed in force during 


Continued on next page 





CANTON, OHIO'S 
NEWEST MODERN 


BELDEN 


200 ROOMS From § 58 


WITH BATH 
You will admire this fashionable, attractive hotel and 
appreciate the completeness of its modern facilities. 
Ideal location in Canton's main business section, with 
the best in comfort, fine food and service, at reason- 
able prices. ..Home of the Viking Grill, Purple Cow 
Coffee Shop, and Cocktail Lounge. Parking lot directly 
opposite = special garage facilities. 
DEL COURTNEY, Mgr. 











pared with the new paid volume (life insurance) for the 
first six months of 1938. 


AUGUST 1, 1939 














the first six months of 1939 over the same period last year. 
At the same time, the total premium income of the Com- 
pany was up eight per cent, while insurance in force 
showed a gain of $2,459,160. 


New Non-Par Rates 


This company has adopted new non-participating pre- 
miums as of July lst. These, generally speaking, represent 
an increase at the middle and older ages, of a moderate 
amount. Premiums for the ordinary life end. 85, 20 pay 
life end. 85, 20 year endowment and 10 year convertible 
term, are as follows: Age 30, $19.22; $27.97; $44.18; on 
respectively; age 35, $22.36; $31.30; $45.03 and $9. 75: 

45, $32.20; $40.30; $48.81; and $15.58; age 50, $40.01; $46.99: 
$52.88 and $21.58. Age 60, on first three forms only, $64.61; 
$67.59; $69.11. 

A more complete schedule of these rates follows on 
pages 281-284. 


CANADA Life Assur. Co., 
Toronto, Canada 


Increases Dividends 


For the third successive year, the Canada Life Assurance 
Co. has announced an increase in the rate of dividends paid 
to policyholders. Effective for the dividend year July Ist, 
1939 to June 30th, 1940, the increases are on much the 








same basis as those made in the two preceding years, and 
mean that policyholders will receive approximately 10% 
more in annual cash dividends. 

In actual dollars, the rising scale has meant that in the 
three years ending June, 1940, the Company will have 
distributed over three-quarters of a million dollars more 
than if the increases had not been made. 

A summary of the changes follows: 

For policies issued at rates adopted May, 1934 the in- 
creases are similar to those made a year ago and accord- 
ingly are larger at the more advanced ages than at the 
younger ages. 

For annual dividend policies issued at the premium rates 
in effect prior to May, 1934, the increases are similar to 
those made a year ago and vary with plan, age and dura- 
tion. 

Special Dividends, first introduced in 1935, for policies 
completing a five-year period, have also been increased and 
will now be 100% of the regular dividend at the end of 
the five-year period, whereas they were formerly 75% of 
such dividend. 

‘aking into account the increase in Annual Dividends 
as well as the increase in Special Dividends, the combined 
effect will be that the Company will pay approximately 
10% more in Annual Dividends than would have been paid 
if the dividend scales of the current dividend year had been 
continued. 

There has been no change in the interest on dividends 
and proceeds of policies left on deposit with the Company, 
the rate remaining at 34%. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PAYABLE DURING THE DIVIDEND YEAR 
FROM JULY IST., 1939 TO JUNE 30TH, 1940 
ON POLICIES ISSUED AT THE PREMIUM RATES ADOPTED IN 1934 
SUM ASSURED $1,000 


ORDINARY LIFE 


End of Age 10 Age 15 Age 20 Age 25 Age 30 Age 35 
Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash  Add’n Cash Add’n Cash d’n Cash 
eee 7.93 1.33 7.03 1.33 6.27 1.34 5.57 1.35 4.91 1.36 4.29 1.37 
eres 7.80 1.34 6.97 1.35 6.21 1.36 5.51 1.37 4.88 1.39 4.29 1.41 
See a43 1.36 6.90 1.37 6.15 1.38 5.44 1.39 4.85 1.42 4.29 1.45 
Serer 7.60 1.37 6.78 1.38 6.08 1.40 5.41 1.42 4.81 1.45 4.25 1.48 
SS ae 7.60 1.37 6.78 1.38 6.08 1.40 5.41 1.42 4.81 1.45 4.25 1.48 
SENG a stds wala ts 7.53 1.39 6.71 1.40 6.01 1.42 5.34 1.44 4.77 1.48 4.24 1.52 
Age 40 Age 45 Age 50 Age 55 Age 60 
. Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
| a ee 3.96 1.46 3.79 1.61 3.75 1.82 3.84 2.11 4.12 2.53 
| eS 3.95 1.50 3.80 1.66 3.77 1.88 3.88 2.18 4.17 2.61 
oh siski's 6 as 3.97 1.55 3.81 1.71 3.82 1.95 3.91 2.25 4.21 2.69 
i ae 3.96 1.59 3.84 1.77 3.84 2.01 3.95 2.32 4.25 2.77 
Seccial ...... 3.96 1.59 3.84 1.77 3.84 2.01 3.95 2.32 4.25 2.77 
Ae Sea 3.97 1.64 3.85 1.82 3.86 2.07 3.98 2.39 4.29 2.85 
LIFE 20 PAYMENTS 
End of Age 10 Age 15 Age 20 Age 25 Age 30 Age 35 
Year Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
| est: 8.10 1.36 7.24 1.37 6.41 1.37 5.70 1.38 5.02 1.39 4.54 1.45 
| a 8.09 1.39 7.22 1.40 6.44 1.41 5.71 1.42 5.05 1.44 4.56 1.50 
BN, od «chose 8.07 1.42 7.20 1.43 6.46 1.45 5.76 1.47 5.08 1.49 4.61 1.56 
lara e sant at 8.05 1.45 7.18 1.46 6.43 1.48 5.76 1.51 5.11 1.54 4.65 1.62 
Seecial ...... 8.05 1.45 7.18 1.46 6.43 1.48 5.76 1.51 5.11 1.54 4.65 1.62 
_ ia eee 8.02 1.48 7.19 1.50 6.44 1.52 5.79 1.56 5.16 1.60 4.69 1.68 
Age 40 Age 45 Age 50 Age 55 Age 60 
Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
So bes cea 4.28 1.58 4.07 1.73 3.98 1.93 4.06 2.23 4.27 2.62 
c ) =a 4.32 1.64 4.12 1.80 4.04, 2.01 4.11 2.31 4.33 2.71 
 ) 3a 4.35 1.70 4.19 1.88 4.09 2.09 4.16 2.39 4.38 2.80 
sac ceo << 441 + 177 4.23 1.95 4.14 2.17 4.22 2.48 4.43 2.89 
Special ...... 4.41 1.77 4.23 1.95 4.14 2.17 4.22 2.48 4.43 2.89 
GON Sec swise. 4.45 1.84 4.27 2.02 4.19 2.25 4.28 2.57 4.49 2.98 
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ENDOWMENT 20 YEARS 


End of Age 10 Age 15 Age 20 Age 25 Age 30 Age 35 
Year Add'n Cash Add'n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash dd’n Cash 
eee gee etree 3.04 1.54 3.05 1.55 3.06 1.56 3.05 1.56 3.05 1.57 3.06 1.59 
Le ee 3.10 1.63 3.11 1.64 K 1.65 3.12 1.65 3.12 1.66 3.13 1.68 
OR. ca donee 3.16 ize 3.47 1.73 3.18 1.74 3.17 1.74 3.17 1.75 3.18 1.77 
Ste ze skh owes 3.22 1.82 3.23 1.83 3.24 1.84 3.24 1.84 k 1.85 3.25 1.87 
| ee 3.22 1.82 3.23 1.83 3.24 1.84 3.24 1.84 3.23 1.85 ore? 1.87 
es 3.27 1.92 3.28 1.93 3.30 1,94 3.29 1.94 3.29 1.95 3.30 1.97 
Age 40 Age 45 Age 50 Age 55 Age 60 

Addn Cash Add'n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
Da Se ch 3.18 1.68 3.33 1.81 3.51 1.99 3.78 2.26 4.17 2.66 
CT a Se 3.24 1.77 3.38 1.90 3.58 2.09 3.84 2.36 4.23 2.76 
Ce eas 3.31 1.87 3.45 2.00 3.63 2.18 3.90 2.46 4.27 2.85 
RS ee 3.37 1.97 3.49 2.09 3.68 2.28 3.94 2.55 4.32 2.95 
Special... «0+. 3.37 1.97 3.49 2.09 3.68 2.28 3.94 2.55 4.32 2.95 
ro BS AE ee 3.42 2.07 3.54 2.19 3.73 2.38 3.99 2.65 4.37 3.05 


CHURCH Life Insurance Corporation, 
New York City 


Business Gains 


An increase of 29.98% in the volume of ordinary Life 
insurance production during the first six months of this 
year as against the corresponding period in 1938 was re- 
ported in a statement issued by Bradford B. Locke, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Church Life Insurance Cor- 
poration. Annuity contracts issued during the first half 
of the year show an increase over the first half of 1938 of 
more than 60%. 

Mr. Locke further reports that assets are in excess of 
$5,000,000 of which nearly $1,000,000 is surplus. Invested 
assets on June 30th had a market value of $4,771,856 com- 
pared to a cost of $4,662,724. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Six Months’ Figures 


Six months’ figures published by the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company show a 12.9% increase in 
new paid for life insurance sales. Total paid for life insur- 
ance sales during the past six months amount to $49,755,780, 
which is $5,700,988 greater than the corresponding figure 
last year. Paid for production for the month of June held 
up remarkably well in spite of the fact that the greater 
proportion of the company’s producers were away part 
of the month at the company’s national convention. The 
June paid for was $6,355,837, only 4.3% under June of last 
year. Insurance in force has increased $18,040,079 since 
the first of the year. This increase is 28.8% greater than 
the increase during the first six months last year, when a 
gain of $14,006,344 was achieved. The gain in insurance 
in force during the month of June was $1,516,495. Insur- 
ance in force in the Connecticut Mutual is now at the 
rr point of the company’s history, standing at $1,031,- 


Policy Changes 


Effective July Ist, 1939, this company has made a num- 
ber of changes in policy practices and contracts as follows: 
1. Single Premium Endowments of durations 10-14 
years are withdrawn (no other change in these contracts); 
The cash value of Single Premium policies may not 


be left with the company under options before the end of 
15 years; 
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3. The rate of discount allowed on discounted premiums 
is reduced from 3% to 2%; 

4. Juvenile Supplementary Protective Contract changed. 

The company has modified the provisions and the rates 
for the Supplementary Protective contract, which is issued 
in conjunction with Juvenile policies, the rates for the lat- 
ter remaining the same. The new premiums are, like the 
old, payable for ten years in case of Juvenile policies, or for 
the number of years stated in case of regular policies issued 
at ages 10 to 15. However, the new contracts cover to age 
25 for the Juvenile, and have no values in case of lapse. 
The new rates are lower than the previous ones. Samples 
of the new extra premiums for the protective contracts are 
as follows: 

Continued on next page 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


) 
Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life agents are equipped 
to serve every need for life in- 
surance. Modern policies are 
issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 
next birthday. 


A Policy for 
Every Purse 


and Purpose 











| 


John J. Gallagher 
Treasurer 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
I PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Six years ago the Great Southern dedicated 
itself to growth achieved solely through the 
increased effectiveness of its field men. 


Today, in comparison, Great Southerners 
have increased their cumulative effectiveness 
189%; individual production stands at 157%; 
and volume per sale at 131%. 

Great Southerners are first carefully se- 
lected, then intensively trained and intelli- 


gently guided. 


Great Southerners are a credit to the insti- 
tution of life insurance and the boast of their 


chosen company. 


We need more men like these. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. P. Greenwood, President 


HOME OFFICE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 


JUVENILE INSURANCE—SUPPLEMENTARY 
PROTECTIVE EXTRA ANNUAL PREMIUM 
RATES PER $1,000 FACE AMOUNT 


Age 5 Age 6 
Endowment 60 Plan 
*Ace 30 $1.97 $1.95 
50 5.13 4.49 
20 Prem. End’t 60 Plan 
30 3.16 3.10 
50 8.22 7.85 


20 year Endowment Plan 


30 6.39 
50 16.64 


6.11 
15.49 


Age7 


$1.91 
4.69 


5.81 
14.24 


* Nearest age of applicant at issue cf policy. 


EQUITABLE (N. Y..—NEW MODIFIED LIFE 


Age 20 
Premium year 1 and 2 $15.27 
Premium after 2 years 19.58 
cae Vale 2 ....se-- 1.00 

. Peon 21.00 

Seen 65.00 

yee? ee 186.00 

Dividends yr. 2 ...... 4.97 
ate 5.74 

rest 5.84 

(Incl. special) 5 ...... 10.50 
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25 
$17.39 
21.88 
1.00 
29.00 
82.00 
225.00 
5.27 
6.09 
6.21 
11.17 


30 

$20.10 
24.82 
1.00 
39.00 
102.00 
270.00 
5.68 








CONTINENTAL AMERICAN Life Ins. Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


June High 


The largest volume of paid business for any June in the 
history of the company is reported by Continental Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company. 

June volume was 44 per cent ahead of June, 1938, and 
was also substantially higher than June, 1927, which was 
the previous high mark for the company. Premiums were 
52 per cent ahead of last June. 


EQUITABLE Life of lowa, 


Des Moines, la. 
New Business 


The field force of the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of lowa paid for $4,731,552 of new business in June for a 
gain in production over May of $1,444,576 or 4.39 per cent, 
it was announced by Ray E. Fuller, Superintendent of 
Agencies. It was the largest month’s production for the 
company since January. 

W. N. Golden, Pittsburgh, who retired from active serv- 
ice on July 1, led the entire field in personal paid produc- 
tion secured during June with $80,000. St. Louis, C. M. 
Vaughan, General Agent, led all agencies with $211,013 of 
paid business. 

Iowa led all states in which the Equitable of Iowa oper- 
ates with a June production of $676,109. 


EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society, 
New York, N. Y. 
Modified Whole Life "2" 

This company has adopted a new policy, 


2-Whole Lite Policy. 
Life policy, 


called Modified 
As the title indicates, it is a Whole 
with a premium rate modification for the first 
two years, which coincides with the payment of the first 
dividend. After two years the rate increases, but is there- 
after level for life. The modification is roughly of some- 
what similar amount to the dividend, and even the reduced 


Age9 | rate the first two years is higher than the Whole Life 
net premium. In essence, therefore, the modification re- 

$1.79 lates only to the loading from which the dividend is paid. 
4.13 | The idea back of this policy is essentially the same as that 
of the Prudential’s Modified Life “3”, where, however, the 
modified period is three years, and the payment of the divi- 

dend deferred for the same length of time. The policy is 

278 issued to standard lives only, ages 15-65, and is available 
6.43 to men and women. Preliminary Term is available but 
—_ the Two Year and Five Year Term will not be written to 
be followed by this policy. Disability waiver and acci- 
dental death benefits are available but the premiums for 

= these features remain level throughout the whole period. 
5-09 | The minimum amount written is $2,000. Illustrative tables 
11.76 showing rates before and after the two year period, cash 
values, and early dividends, follow: 
“S (POLICY 

35 40 45 50 55 69 65 
$23.60 $28.20 $34.40 $42.89 $54.66 $71.13 $94.49 
28.60 33.57 40.23 49.30 61.76 79.03 103.27 
1.00 1.00 1.00 8.00 15.00 23.00 33.00 
49.00 61.00 75.00 91.00 112.00 136.00 159.00 
125.00 153.00 185.00 219.00 259.00 298.00 335.00 
322.00 378.00 436 00 493.00 546.00 602.00 668.00 
6.07 6.13 5.94 5.84 6.01 7.29 10.01 
6.94 6.97 6.89 6.89 7.35 9.04 12.03 
7.04 6.98 6.93 6.92 7.58 9.56 12.68 
12.78 12.78 12.59 12.55 13.55 17.13 23.86 
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BEST’S 
RECOMMENDED INSURANCE ATTORNEYS 


[with Digest of Insurance Laws]. 


Published with the aid and cooperation of the legal 
representatives of more than 900 insurance companies. 


Approved by the Special Committee on Law Lists of 
the American Bar Association. 


Every town of 5000 or more population is represented 
together with hundreds of smaller towns. 


Every attorney listed has represented insurance com- 
panies and has been carefully and thoroughly investi- 
gated. 


An important feature of this work is the classification 
of attorneys by those branches of insurance law which 
they are best equipped to handle. 


The 1939 Edition contains an up-to-date and concise 
digest of the Insurance Laws of every State and all 
Canadian Provinces. 


The book also contains complete county map of each 
State and all Canadian Provinces. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton St. Best Building New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO t DALLAS = CINCINNATI ot ATLANTA “i+ BOSTON 






































MANAGER WANTED 
$ $ § 


For HOME OFFICE AGENCY—Salary, 
Bonus and Overwriting—Office now 
writing one and one-half millions an- 
nually—Company has enjoyed unusual 
prestige in home state for over thirty 
years and is proud of its splendid finan- 
cial condition. 


Unusual Opportunity for a high-grade, 
conscientious, aggressive man to build 
an outstanding and model agency in a 
delightful and beautiful western city. 
Describe experience in detail. Corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. 


Address: Box 3—Best’s Life Insurance 
News, New York, N. Y. 








GENERAL MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 
Van Wert, Ohio 


CENTRAL LIFE Assurance Society, 


Des Moines, lowa 
Reinsurance 


The General Mutual Life Insurance Company of Van 
Wert, Ohio, as stated in our June issue, has reinsured all 
of its business in the Central Life Assurance Society of 
Des Moines, Iowa, according to the terms of a reinsur- 
ance agreement which has been approved by both the Iowa 
and Ohio Insurance Departments, and effective as of June 
30, 1939. Both companies are in strong financial condition, 
and received our recommendation. The General Mutual 
filed a statement on December 31, 1938 showing assets of 
$688,848, including a capital of $150,000 and surplus of $62,- 
500. Insurance in force was $4,349,152, presumably slightly 
increased by the date of the reinsurance on June 30th. 


GREAT-WEST Life Assur. Co., 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Half Year Results 


_ With a further increase in total new business sales dur- 
ing the month of June, the Great-West Life Assurance 
Company closed the first half of 1939 with the best report 
of sales operations for many years. From January to June 
this year five of the six months have shown individual 
gains over the corresponding months of 1938, May. being 
the only month to show a slight decrease as compared with 
last year. Business in force, which at the first of the year 
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was $607,500,000, has now increased to $613,700,000, a gain 
of over six millions. 


Reserve Now 3°; New Rates; Dividends Changed 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company announced a 
month ago a change, effective July 1, 1939, from a 314% 
to a 3% reserve basis for all standard participating plans 
with a consequent increase in both premium rates and cash 
values. In addition to these adjustments their revised rate 
manual also introduces two new policy plans. 

The new Great-West Life “Special Income” plan has 
been introduced believing that there is a need for a con- 
tract that affords a substantial amount of immediate in- 
surance protection and, at the same time, provides a speci- 
fied retirement income at maturity. The “Special. Income” 
policies provide to the insured at maturity a monthly in- 
come of $5.00 for each $1,000 of initial insurance, the in- 
come being payable for life but guaranteed 120 months in 
any event. The plan is available on both male and female 
lives to mature at ages 55, 60 or 65 and is issued only on 
the participating basis. Rates for this plan are quoted 
from age 10 up to age 45 for the plan maturing at age 55, 
up to 50 for the plan maturing at age 60, and up to 55 for 
the plan maturing at age 65. The minimum amount for 
which the “Special Income” plan will be issued is $2,000. 
The cash values at maturity in lieu of income are as fol- 
lows: 


“SPECIAL INCOME PLAN” 


Maturity age Male Female 
55 $922 $1,025 
60 824 921 
65 732 815 


As the premium rates for the new “Special Income” 
plans at the younger ages under 35 are very little different 
from the standard Ordinary Life and Twenty Payment 
Life rates, it is expected that this plan will have definite 
sales advantages by reason of the appeal of a specified 
retirement income per unit without the large increase in 
premiums required by retirement income policies providing 
$10.00 income per $1,000 or conversely without the sacrifice 
of a sufficient,amount of life insurance in the meantime for 
the sake of a larger maturity income. For example, at male 
age 30 the annual premium rate for the “Special Income” 
at 65 is $23.35 and $27.47 for the “Special Income” at 60 
while the annual premium at the same age for The Great- 
West Life Ordinary Life Endowment at 85 is $21.44 and 
$30.31 for the Twenty Payment Life. 

The other new plan introduced by The Great-West Life 
is a Juvenile Pension at Age 50 issued from ages 0 to 9 
inclusive and available with or without waiver of premium 
for death or disability on the life of the payor. This policy 
has a maturity cash value per unit at Age 50 of $2,046 for 
males and $2,240 for females providing a monthly life in- 
come of $10.00 guaranteed 120 months. In the United 
States this policy is available with the Graded Death Bene- 
fit up to age 5 and with full insurance thereafter. Other 
Juvenile Policy Plans issued by the company include a 20 
Payment Life, Endowments from 10 to 20 years inclusive, 
and a Pension maturing at Age 55. All these plans are 
participating and provide full insurance after age 5. 


NEW RATES 


In connection with the change from 344% to 3% reserve 
basis of this company, announced by us in last month’s 
issue, a complete new set of participating premium rates 
and values have been calculated. Examples are shown on 
pages 281-4 in this issue. Certain non-participating. pre- 
miums were also changed at the same time (the Pension 
plans), the company issuing a new rate book dated July 1, 
1939, including all these changes as well as the two new 
policy plans previously described. Life at 65 appears to be 
dropped. The company now shows a Term to 65 (both 
non-par). 
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NEW DIVIDENDS; SCALE REDUCED 


The company has published a dividend book effective 
July Ist, showing dividends on the new scale of premium 
rates just adopted on the 3% reserve basis. In general, 


these dividends show an increased net cost over the scale 
previously in force. They are illustrated on page 000 of 
this issue. While some dividends are increased, there seem 
to be some cases of decrease—particularly at the younger 
ages. 


Annual Par. Premiums and Dividends Effective July Ist 


20 year endowment Pension at 65 (Male) 


45 25 35 45 25 35 45 
$43.97 $46.29 $47.75 $52.45 $27.92 $40.99 
3.39 1.03 2.05 3.38 1.41 2.10 2.12 
4.11 1.93 2.96 4.30 1.87 2.84 3.42 
5.09 3.24 4.27 5.60 2.54 3.91 5.29 
7.42 6.62 7.65 8.94 4.22 6.58 11.54 


Cash Values on Above Forms 


Ordinary life pref. risk 20 pay life 

Age 25 35 45 25 35 
Premium .... $16.05 $21.66 $31.80 $27.43 $33.88 
Div. Yr. 1.57 2.19 3.45 1.28 2.13 
- 1.60 2.24 3.53 1.73 2.71 
: 1.66 2.32 3.64 2.39 3.53 
asa 1.79 2.50 3.86 4.04 5.53 
Year aa;s 7.00 21.00 38.00 31.00 48.00 
ee 27.00 51.00 81.00 72.00 99.00 
10 87.00 138.00 196.00 189.00 244.00 
20 .. 239.00 333.00 431.00 493.00 606.00 


65.00 86.00 88.00 90.00 28.00 64.00 132.00 
120.00 167.00 169.00 171.00 69.00 130.00 247.00 
299.00 397.00 398.00 397.00 188.00 316.00 573.00 
719.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 502.00 800.00 1,464.00 


Male Rates Non-Par Pension Plans 


Pension at 55 


$43.74. -G77F13— 6.00 $32.39 $51.36 


Pension at 60 


Pension at 65 
$25.17 $37.08 $63.59 


eee e ee PhD SA PIF MO 8 DPUDIF eevee e eee eee seeeee 


Annual Participating “Special Income” Rates—($5 Income, $1,000 Ins.) 


Male at 


$33.89 


7——— Male at 55 
$28.21 $45.00 





=~ pm take 
$96.46 $23.01 


_ ————Male at 65———  -~———Female at 60 
$60.30 $20.00 $27.98 $44.36 $24.35 $36.21 $64.82 





GUARANTEE MUTUAL Life Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Correction Notice 


On page 422 of Best’s 1939 Life Reports the years under 
“Significant Ratios” are incorrectly stated for 1933-1937 
—the series should be 1934-1938. With the change in the 
heading the ratios are correct. 


GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined by the Insurance De- 
partment of New York, representatives of the Insurance 
Departments of Alabama and Minnesota likewise partici- 
pating in the examination. The official date of the ex- 
amination statement was December 31, 1937, which of 
course has been since superseded by the annual statement 
of the company for December 31, 1938, and available to our 
subscribers in Best's Life Insurance Reports. The report, 
however, has only recently been printed and released, being 
dated April 27, 1939, and in some instances refers to more 
recent data. The examiners reached a surplus, exclusive 
of ithe capital stock, of $5,103,151 as contrasted with the 
company’s previous statement figure of $5,269,250. A\l- 
though the examination was very long and complete, it 
disclosed no unusual items of interest to our readers. A 
number of minor recommendations were made by the ex- 
aminers, but the only important recommendation made, 
which was followed in the company’s statement as of 
December 31, 1938, was in connection with the mortgage 
account, where examiners recommended that a special re- 
serve of $1,000,000 be set up. We reproduce this portion 
of the examination report following, and subscribers may 
see from page 429 of our current Life Report that the com- 
pany complied with this recommendation. 


MORTGAGES 


“Of the mortgaged properties appraised in 1935 and 
still carried as assets of the company, five were found to 
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have values of approximately $491,614 under the present 
amount of principal unpaid, plus advances. Twenty-two 
mortgaged properties appraised during 1938 were found to 
have a total value of approximately $842,520 below the 
present amount of principal unpaid, plus advances. This 
shows that the properties securing these mortgages are 
worth approximately $1,334,134 less than the amount of the 
mortgage loans plus advances. 

“Since the completion of the examination, the company 
has set up an investment fluctuation reserve of $1,000,000 in 
its December 31, 1938 Financial Statement, in addition to 
the .real estate reserve of $732,995, and during the year 
1938 reduced book values of real estate owned by $120,865. 
This makes a total of $1,853,860, consisting of reserves or 
write-offs and leaves a difference of $572,273 of book values 
over the Department’s appraisals. The operations of the 
first three months of 1939, as shown by the report of the 
President to the Board of Directors, indicate net earnings 
which together with other factors would be more than 
sufficient to take care of the aforesaid difference. On the 
basis of these results, the action of the company in its 
1938 statement and the assurance of the company’s officers 
that any remaining difference in such values will be ad- 
justed in the 1939 Financial Statement, either by an in- 
crease in reserves or by write-offs, no change has been 
made in the accompanying Financial Statement on account 
of the asset values of real estate and mortgage loans. 


HOMESTEADERS Life Association, 


Des Moines, lowa 
Examined 


This fraternal benefit society has been examined by the 
states of Iowa and Missouri as of October 31, 1938. As 
of this date the examiners showed book value of real 
estate, $1,089,329; mortgage loans, $663,576; liens, loans, 
etc. on certificates, $813,844; bonds (book value), $1,819,- 
741; stocks, $11,719; total ledger assets, $4,482,005; total ad- 
mitted assets, $4,633,308. Total income for the eight months’ 
period was $688,409 and total disbursements, $598,497. Re- 
serves are chiefly on the 4% interest assumption, and 
total $4,267,028. Unassigned funds were $117,742. 

The examiners were somewhat critical of certain aspects 





Continued on next page 
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a a Hoffman, President 
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100 Per Cent 
AMERICANS 


For men with the spirit and will to WIN— 
with the courage to stick everlastingly at it 
—with the ideals of integrity and service 
which are American traditions—this com- 
pany has some exceptional opportunities. 
Progressively American, the American Mu- 
tual Life offers—modern policies, excep- 
ticnal selling plans, attractive contracts. 
Write John J. Moriarty, Agency Vice 
President. 
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HOMESTEADERS—Continued 


of the Society’s operations, and we quote certain recom- 
mendations from the report. 

“The question of acquisition cost is highly important to 
the Association. It is obvious that the Association has 
been spending entirely too much for business in the past, 
especially in view of the failure of the business to persist. 
It will be noted that the business in force has been de- 
creasing considerably each year in spite of the excessive 
expenditures for new business. It is desirable for ihe 
Association to acquire all the new business it possibly can, 
providing it has the funds to do so, and providing it ac- 
quires the business at a reasonable cost. It would be a 
fine thing if the Association could maintain its present 
volume of business. However, this would be a financial 
impossibility at the present rate of cost, as it can be demon- 
strated that if enough new business had been written in 
the first ten months of 1938 to avoid a decrease in the total 
volume of insurance in force during that period, the cost 
of such new business would have been in the neighborhood 
of 2% times the amount actually spent for new business 
during that period. 

“In fairness to the present Home Office Field Manager, 
Mr. A. A. Ball, it should be said that his tenure of the 
position has not been sufficiently long to justify complete 
judgment of his record. However, the surplus of the 
Association is definitely too small to warrant any efforts to 
get new business, if such efforts result in the expenditure 
of more than a reasonable cost. In fact, there is serious 
question as to whether or not an organization with so 
small a margin of surplus should be permitted to actively 
engage in soliciting new business. In view of the smail 
margin of surplus, in view of the high ratio of costs to 
premiums for the first ten months of 1938, in view of the 
cost per thousand of adoptions in 1938, and in view of the 
lapse rate which may well be expected on business now 
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being acquired, your examiners offer the following sug- 
gestions with respect to the Association’s field policies: 

(1) Replacement of present field contracts by those pro- 

viding for renewal as well as first year commissions. 
Under the present contracts, there is no incentive to 
promote renewals, inasmuch as the deputy receives 
only first year commissions. 
Elimination of salaries, expense allowances, and ad- 
vances in practically all cases. The records of in- 
dividual producers reveal that in most cases where 
such items are being paid, the cost of business is too 
high and the persistency is very poor. Evidence 
supporting this is in the work sheets of the exam- 
ination. 
Acquisition of business on a strictly commission 
basis, first year direct costs to be limited to the 
approximate amount of first year premiums, with an 
absolute maximum of 125%. First year direct costs 
to include: First year commissions, manager’s salary 
(if any), medical fees, inspection fees, and any super 
visory costs other than the salary of the Assistant 
Field Manager. Unnecessary excess in Home Office 
supervisory costs should be dispensed with. 

Your examiners feel that as much or more business can 
be acquired and retained on the above plan as on the one 
now in use by the Association, with an accompanying 
substantial reduction in amounts expended for new business 


(2 


— 


(3 


wm 


MANAGEMENT EXPENSE 


“Although the list of officers’ salaries does not include 
any especially high figures, it does include some being 
paid to officers who are practically inactive, or who are 
filling positions which serve no apparent purpose as far as 
the welfare of the Association is concerned. For example, 
officers who spend most or all of their time in the Cali- 
fornia territory are: 

“H. J. Green, President, $5,000 plus expenses in Cali- 
fornia; (Hotel) Haydn Arrowsmith, Vice President, $4,320 
plus living quarters at Stratford; H. B. Goodrich, Auditor, 
$2,700. 

“These three men apparently devote almost their entire 
time to investments, although it is quite difficult to see, 
by surveying the situation remotely from the Home Office, 
the need for the services of all these men in that respect 
The Association had $229,756.54 of mortgages and $658,- 
692.87 book value of real estate in California at the date 
of examination. The balance of the Association’s invested 
assets, approximating $3,588,694.82, are ably handled by the 
Treasurer, Mr. J. C. Butler, from the Home Office in Des 
se with the part time assistance of the farm man, 
Mr. . O. Wise. 

“tn the field department, at the Home Office, there are 
three men drawing salaries for field supervisory work: 

“A. A. Ball, Assistant Field Manager, $5,200 plus ex- 
penses away from Des Moines. J. C. Hoff, Production 
Manager, $2,400* plus expenses in field. R. E. Spencer, 
Field Manager, $3,600** plus expenses in field. 

“When Mr. Ball was put in charge of field work in 
September, 1937, it was probably not anticipated that he 
would employ an assistant in the capacity of Production 
Manager. Moreover, at the time, Mr. Spencer was re- 
ceiving his compensation for field supervisory work. Ob- 
viously, the expense of field supervision can and should 
be reduced. 

“It is probably felt that the men mentioned above, both 
with respect to investment and field work, who are Di- 
rectors, feel that part of their compensation is due them 
as Directors. However, we feel that there is no worthy 
reason why Directors should receive a monthly salary. A 
plan of compensating Directors for time spent in attend- 
ing Board meetings, plus expenses incurred incident thereto, 
would seem to be more reasonable. 


*In first ten months of 1938, Mr. Hoff had received 
$903.60 in expenses and advances of $258.53, besides salary 
of $1,900.00, making a total of $3,062.13 

** Includes $2,400 salary as Director. 
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LOSS FROM LOADING AND INTEREST 


“A brief analysis of the Association’s experience during 
1937 and 1938, to October 31, has revealed the following: 





1937 
Loss from interest ........ $33,010.88 
Loss from loading ......... 36,814.78 
[0 Re et $69,825.66 
1938 (to October 31) 
Loss from interest ........ $24,709.76 
Loss from loading ......... 49,705.92 
TE id stay cary .a sew aeeo $74,415.68 


“The loss from loading can be greatly reduced by a 
decrease of first year costs. However, a study of renewal 
loading on 1938 issues reveals that the average loading is 
only 8.6% of the gross premium, which is surprisingly 
low. Of course, when the per capita taxes and local lodge 
dues, which are not as a rule received by the Home Office, 
are added to the gross premiums paid by the members, the 
loading is considerably higher. But since these other items 
are not received in the Home Office, they should not be 
considered as expense margins for renewal expense pur- 
poses. 

“The loss from interest is due largely to the fact that the 
valuation rate of 4% is higher than current net interest 
earnings justify. The net rate can be improved by changes 
in the cost of investment supervision, as previously in- 
dicated. However, the required rate is actually higher than 
that which can be generally earned on insurance companies’ 
invested assets today. 

“It is suggested that the Association lower its basic in- 
terest rate and adjust expense loadings upward if it plans 
to continue the issuance of new business for any length 
of time. Even though desirable, it is probably impossible 
to make such adjustments on outstanding issues. 


CHANGES IN BY-LAWS 


“At this juncture, attention is called to a change in the 
By-Laws at the last National Convention, affecting the 
provision pertaining to the levy of additional assessments 
on members: 

“Former provision (Section 54 of old By-Laws): 

“Conditions Permitting Assessments. In the event that 
the regular payments provided for in outstanding certifi- 
cates do not sufficiently provide for the Special Reserve 
Fund, an assessment may be levied equitably upon all 
members by the Board of Directors if necessary in the 
manner and at the time provided for the payment of regular 
payments.” 








Six Months’ Gain 
In Insurance in Force 


178 % 


over the gain during the 
entire year of 1938. 


A few choice openings for district 
managers in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Tennessee. 







The LAMAR LIFERINSWRANCE COMPANY| 
JACKSONMANIESTS 51 PPI 


LAMAR LIFE TOWER 




















“Revised provision (Section 54 (a), (b), (c), (d) of new 
By-Laws): 

“(a). Conditions Permitting Assessments. If and when 
the regular or stated periodical assessments or contribu- 
tions of the members are insufficient to pay all matured 
death and d‘sability claims in full and to provide for the 
maintenance of the required funds, additional, extra or 
increased rates of contributions shall be collected from 
the members to meet such deficiency. Such extra or addi- 
tional assessments and the amount thereof shall be deter- 
mined and levied by the Board of Directors. 

“(b). Assessments Charged as Liens. Any member 
against whose certificate or certificates any special, extra 
or additional assessment or lien is levied, shall have the 
right to have such assessment or liens charged against his 
certificate with interest thereon at a rate not to exceed six 

Continued on next page 
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All policies issued by good 
companies are good. 


THE DIFFERENCE TO THE AGENT 
is that one of them has a more aggressive 
Agency Spirit, and a real desire to do more 
than just exist. 


THE SHENANDOAH LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY is a sound life insur- 
ance company, with an Agency Spirit, and 
an earnest desire to help YOU make good. 


CHAS. E. WARD 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. 


E. Lee TRINKLE, President 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


























A Good Name 
in the 


MIDDLE - WEST 
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The MIDWEST Lif- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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HOMESTEADERS—Continued 


(6) per cent per annum and such charge shall constitute 
and be a lien thereon. 

“(c). Reserve Deficiency Apportionment. As a further 
and additional provision to insure the full payment of the 
benefits provided for in the contracts of members, if and 
when emergency or cause arises whereby the admitted 
assets are or will be insufficient to meet the required re- 
serves, the Board of Directors shall apportion upon all 
outstanding contracts, such amount or amounts as are 
necessary to maintain the required reserves and a reason- 
able surplus in addition thereto. In the event of excess 
mortality such apportionment shall be based on expected 
mortality, otherwise on such basis and in such amounts as 
will meet the requirements of the Association. Such appor- 
tionment shall be considered as 2 loan and carried the 
same as other certificate loans. When subsequent valua- 
tions show an increase in the value of assets such loans 
may be reduced or cancelled and the Board of Directors js 
authorized to do so. This applies to and includes all mem- 
bers irrespective of time of admission. 

“(d). If and when, in the judgment of the Board of Di- 
rectors the powers conferred by and under Sec. 54 (c) are 
invoked, then and in that event the Board of Directors 
shall have the additional power to suspend the payment 
of cash loans, withdrawals and surrender values, until such 
time as the Board shall determine that such values can be 
restored without impairment of the reserves and assets of 
the association.’ 

Attention is called to the fact that no specific provision 
is made in this revised section for notification of members 
in event the powers conferred in Section 54 (c) are invoked. 


FIELD ACCOUNTS 


“The balances of Deputies are not shown as a ledger 
asset. At the year end, the Association sets the total of 
Deputies debit balances on the statement as a non-ledger 
asset, and then deducts the same as a not admitted asset. 
We did not include such balances on our statement, inas- 
much as their exclusion would not affect the statement. 

“It perhaps should be mentioned that a debit balance in 
the name of Mr. Ball, amounting to $4,328.74, was charged 
off in the early spring of 1938. Such action was taken 
without authorization from the Board of Directors. We 
have been assured that the matter will be duly presented 
to the Board of Directors for its action in the matter. 
Mr. Ball has told us that the amount was not received 
by him for personal use, but was advanced to pay promo- 
tional expense in Missouri. 

“It is suggested that efforts in preparation of field re- 
ports in the Home Office be co-ordinated, so that conflicting 
reports will not be prepared. Reports perhaps should ema- 
nate from one source, and should be composed of facts and 
figures which are reflected on the books of account. 


CONCLUSION 


“Any criticism or suggestions contained in this report 
are presented with the sincere purpose of assisting the 
Association to improve its position. 

“We wish to express our sincere appreciation of the co- 
operation and courteous treatment accorded us by the 
Officers and Employees of the Association.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRANK J. HOGAN, 
Examiner representing State of lowa 
BYRON BEAVERS, 
Examiner representing State of Missouri 


JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Gain in Second Quarter 


Jefferson Standard representatives paid for $25,000,000 
in new life insurance during the six months’ period, bring- 
ing the total amount in force to $395,000,000. Sales were 

(Continued on page 276) 
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“It is our objective to provide our field 
representatives with all necessary tools, isemane 
tangible and intangible, with which suc- 


cess is achieved in insurance selling.” 


ae involves change — eco- 


nomically and socially! General Amer- 
ican Life recognizes this dynamic factor 
in insurance selling by offering — 
through its multiple-line coverage, a 
flexible program of life, salary savings, 
accident and health and group insur- 
ance, geared to present day conditions. 

Examples are to be found in these 
recent additions to the General Ameri- 
can Life Multiple-line Sales Kit: 


+z The Progressive Hospital, 
Nurse and Surgical Expense 
Health Policy 


+z Employee and Dependents 
Group Hospitalization and 
Surgical Procedure Benefits 
Insurance 


Two forms of protection that appeal to 
large groups of wage-earning people 
and open up vast new profit-making op- 
portunities for our agents. 


Assets in excess of $125,000,000 








GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 





MULTIPLE LINES: Participating « Non-Participating « Salary Savings 
Juvenile « Sub-Standard « Annuities « C cial Accident & Health 
Group Life « Wholesale Insurance « Group Accident and Sickness 
Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment «¢ Employee and 
Dependents Group Hospitalization with Surgical Procedure Benefits 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD—Continued 


13% ahead of the first six months in 1938. 

“here was a large decrease in the volume of life insur- 
ance terminated by lapse, the actual volume of lapses during 
the first six months of 1939 being less than for any similar 
period in the past twenty years. 


CONVENTION 


From June 14th to June 17th the Jefferson Standard L ife 
of Greensboro, N. C. conducted what was considered to be 
the most successful convention their company has ever 
held. Julian Price, President, headed the delegation of 
more than 500 of the company’s leading producers and 
members of the Julian Price Club. 

Headquarters of the convention were at the Park Central 
Hotel, New York City, and business sessions were held 
during the mornings of June 15th and 16th. During the 
afternoons and evenings of the convention, the delegates 
and their wives were taken on sight-seeing tours about 
New York and to the New York W orld’s Fair. The meet- 
ing was concluded on Saturday morning, June 17th, with 
a final get-together breakfast. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Semi-Annual Figures 


With $1,952,155,195 life insurance in force at May 31, 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life scored a five months’ gain 
of $20,395,058, with a sales increase of $12,576,000 over the 
same period a year ago. This year’s sales show a policy 
average of $4,419, compared with $4,178 a year ago. An- 
nuity sales are $4,000,000 ahead of last year. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Standard Annuity Rates 


This company has adopted a new schedule of annuity 
rates effective July 1, 1939, on all Single Premium Immedi- 
ate Annuities. The rates are approximately the same as 
the so-called “Standard” rates shown as such in our 
“Illustrations” and “Rate Book,” with variations of only 
one cent in income, or $1.00 the principal sum, therefrom. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Retirement Annuity Policy 


This company has made some changes in policies issued, 
effective July. The chief change is the withdrawal of the 
old Pension Bond, and its replacement by the new Retire- 
ment Annuity policy. This contract provides a monthly old 
age income of $10, in a life annuity, but the age of retire- 
ment may be varied all the way from 50 to 70. Besides a 
life annuity, the contract also has elective options for a 
refund annuity, or a joint and survivor annuity, or two- 
thirds joint and survivor annuity. Surrender options in- 
clude a cash value, or an automatic paid-up annuity. Tables 
are provided so that the contract will provide, at a differ- 
ent retirement age, either a reduced or increased income, 
for the same premium as would provide the $10 monthly 
income, or by a change in premium, of a $10 income at 
the age desired. The joint and survivor options, of course, 
provide for smaller amounts of annuity at the retirement 
stages. 

Rates at principal ages, and so forth on the new retire- 
ment annuity are as follows: 
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ANNUAL PREMIUM RETIREMENT ANNUITY ($10 MO. LIFE ANN.) 
(Death Benefit Is Premiums or Cash Value) 














Male at 65 Male at 60 Male at 55 —— Female at 60 —— 
Age 25 35 45 25 35 45 25 35 45 25 35 45 

Premium ...... $20.24 $32.24 $57.71 $29.38 $49.07 $97.91 $42.62 $76.28 $185.00 $33.44 $55.85 $111.44 
CASH VALUES—STANDARD MALE RET. @ 65 LIFE ANNUITY CONTRACT ($1376 COMM. V.) 

. 3 2 3 4 5 10 15 20 @50 @55 @60 @65 

Rate 25o5 464 $10 $29 $48 $68 $88 $199 $330 $482 $659 $863 $1101 $1376 

ae 17 46 77 108 140 317 meee ee 526 768 1049 1376 

MB seats 30 83 137 193 ie 251 567 942 1376 

(Female Commuted Value at 65 is $1,597.) 


Example: Joint and Survivor Equal Income—Ben. Male 60 or Female 65; age of annuitant 50, mo. annuity is $4.42; 
age 55, $4.71; age 60, $5.01; age 65, $5.30; age 70, $5.55. Joint and 24 Survivor same ages is $5.09, $5.42, $5.78, $6.17, and 


$6.58 respectively. 








DIVIDENDS—RETIREMENT ANNUITY AT 
AGE 65—MALE ($10 MO. LIFE ANNUITY) 25 25 Be 19 
Scale Effective July 1, 1939) % "25 "22 "19 
Age 20 25 30 35 40 50 55 27 26 22 .20 
Prem. $16.43 $20.24 $25.30 $32.24 $42.26 $57.71 $84.31 $139.96 | 28 26 "22 "20 
7d ? ? 2 
ye 13 17 21 26 6 <2 > eee 26 24 .20 
2 .23 28 35 44 58 80 1.16 1.93 
3 .32 40 50 .63 83 1.13 1.65 2.74 30 28 24 20 
4 42 52 65 83 1.08 148... 216. 3.58 31 28 24 20 
5 52 64 80 1.03 1.34 184 2.68 4.45 32 30) 4 > 
1¢ 1.08 1.33 1.66 2.11 277 2 38 §.52 9.17 nad “ = ~~ 
iS 295 2.14 267 Sabo 2408. Bee 9 Sas cs 33 .30 25 22 
20 «2.49 += 3.07 3.84 4.89 642 8.76 as 34 31 25 22 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY AT AGE 65—FEMALE 35 32 25 22 
$10 M. LIFE ANNUITY)—DIVIDENDS 36 34 2% rt 
Prem. $19.08 $23.51 $29.38 $37.45 $49.07 $67.02 $97.91 $162.54 37 36 ‘28 24 
"vds 2 
Dye 15 20 24 30 41 55 so 134] 38 od 30 a 
2 27 133 ‘41 51 .67 93 1:35 2.24 39 4 31 25 
3 .37 46 58 73 -96 1.31 1.92 3. 
4 49 .60 .75 96 1.25 1.72 2.51 +s 40 42 32 26 
60 74 93 i i ke ll 5.17 4 44 “34 2 
10 = :1.25 1.54 1.93 2.45 3.22 4.39 6.41 10.65 os 48 a = 
15 2.01 2.48 3.10 3.95 5.18 7.07 10.32 Si , 
2¢ 2.89 3.56 4.46 5.68 7.45 10.17 ett 43 5 38 30 
44 56 42 32 
Other Policy Changes a 
Y 9 45 61 44 34 
Other changes which the company has made in July are 46 .68 49 37 
as follows: (1) The single premium policies will now be 47 .76 54 40 
issued to a maximum limit of $5,000 premiums; (2) The 48 84 60 43 
$10,080 combination of single premium and life annuity is 49 92 .64 46 
withdrawn; (3) The maximum amount of the premiums : 
deposit account is limited to $10,000, or the sum of all the 50 1.02 72 50 
future premiums due on the policy discounted at 21%4% 


interest. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 
Official Promotions 


Vice President C. L. DeVries of this company has been 
elected Vice President and Controller, and Agency Secre- 
tary Raymond H. Belknap has been elected Assistant 
Secretary. J. V. Hawley, formerly Controller of the com- 
pany, has resigned to become General Agent for Occiden- 
tal at Oakland, California. 


W.P. on Mortgage Protection 


The Waiver of Premium Disability benefit will now be 
issued with the Mortgage Protection policy. The following 


schedule of rates, based on $1,000 original amount of insur- 
ance, applies: 


OHIO NATIONAL Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New Non-Par Rates and Other Changes 


This company has adopted as of August 1, 1939 a new 
rate book, the chief change in which is an increase in non- 
participating premiums. No change has been made in 
participating premiums or values, or in participating divi- 
dends, nor have the annuity rates been changed which 
were adopted last November. Since the non-participating 
values are the same as participating, no change has been 
made in these either. The new annuity table has been 
adopted, with the result that settlement options have been 
changed. Option 3 is available for both ten years certain 
and twenty years certain, and Option 3a for the refund 
basis. The rate for female is the male rate plus five years. 
For a male age 20, the monthly life income provided for 
$1,000 under the ten years certain option, the twenty years 
certain option, and the refund option are respectively, 





12 Pay 9 Pay - 6 Pay | $3.23, $3.21 and $3.18. At male age 30 the same options 

Age 20¥r. Period 15 Yr.Period 10Yr. Period | provide $3.56, $3.51 and $3.46; male age 40, $4.05, $3.92 and 
$3.86; male age 50, $4.78, $4.45 and $4.44; male age 60, 

20 25 .22 19 $5.87, $5.00 and $5.30; male age 70, $7.32, $5.38 and $6.62; 
21 25 22 19 and male age 80, $8.74, $5.50 and $8.75. 
22 25 £2 19 An illustrative table of some of the new non-participat- 
23 25 ae 19 ing rates follows: 
24 25 .22 19 
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—in Charleston, South Carolina, 
the dream-city-of-the-South 


Be our guest while you enjoy the hospi- 

tality of the pleasantest, most historic, 

and yet the most modern city of the Old 
South 


Comfortable accommodations 
Courteous service 
Always reasonable rates 





The 


ST. JOHN HOTEL 
“Your Southern Home” 


W. E. IVEY, Manager 














Agents 
Wanted! 


Definite Territory, under 
Home Office Registered 
Contracts! 





* 


George Washington Life 


Your 
SOUT EVE RN 
IOS 
The ST. JOHN HOTEL 








Insurance Company 
of 
Charleston, W. Virginia 





Lee Warren James, President 
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OHIO NATIONAL—Continued 


OHIO NATIONAL—NEW NON-PAR RATES 
EFFECTIVE AUGUST 1, 1939 


Policy Age 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 


60 
Endt. 85 15.34 17.17 19.62 22.83 27.09 32.87 40.67 51.21 65.67 
20 P.E.85 23.11 25.40 28.06 31.30 35.52 40.78 47.54 56.54 68.63 
20 yr.E. 42.92 43.12 43.47 44.31 45.69 48.26 52:28 58.68 69.48 


Endt.65 17.76 20.50 24.31 29.49 37.26 

20 P.E.65 25.90 28.62 31.93 36.04 41.24 

Sp. wh. L. 13.48 15.25 17.53 20.71 24.91 30.48 37.95 47.88 61.09 
Sp.20P.L. 21.13 23.21 25.70 29.04 33.21 38.23 44.90 53.57 64.94 
Male 

R.I. 60 25.73 31.74 40.14 51.75 69.73 100.42 162.86 

Female 

RI. 60 27.74 34.38 43.71 56.59 76.54 110.61 179.94 

Male 

R.I. 65 20.53 24.66 30.25 37.57 48.23 64.71 92.76 149.25 

20 P.L. 

Gt. Ann. 29.39 31.83 34.76 38.34 42.79 48.52 56.17 66.69 81.60 
Adj. L. 10.36 11.43 13.20 15.35 18.54 23.02 28.58 37.54 


OLD LINE Life Insurance Company of America, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New Business 


The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America re- 
ports new sales 19% ahead of the first six months of 1938. 
Insurance in force showed a greater gain for the first 
half of 1939 than for the entire year 1938; the ratio of 
policies renewing exceeds the same period in 1938 by over 


24%. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT Ins. Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New memnen Gains 


Good gains in all departments of the Provident Life and 
Accident, Chattanooga, were recorded at the close of June, 
according to President Robert J. Maclellan. 

Policyholders reserve and excess surplus fund reached 
the largest total in the company’s history and assets in the 
six months’ period gained $632,000, bringing the total to 
$11,810,532. 

The largest six months’ premium income total in the his- 
tory of the Provident is reported for the accident and 
health lines, which include the writings of the Accident, 
Group and Railroad instalment departments of the com- 
pany. These departments collectively are now writing at 
the annual rate of $6,000,000 a year in accident and health 
premiums. 

Life insurance in force gained $5,875,000 during the first 
six months, bringing the total life insurance in force to 
$124,804,000, an all-time high. 


New Policy Series 


The Provident Life and Accident is issuing a new series 
of life contracts, effective July 1. 

Typographically, the new forms are regarded as more 
pleasing to the eye, being of the standard legal document 
size, 84 x 14”, and the type matter has been so arranged 
as to be easy to read and written in simple straightforward 
language more likely to be grasped by a layman. 

A feature of the new policy edition is the provision for 
policy loans with interest at 5% a year payable at the end 
of the year. A corresponding change has been made in the 
reinstatement clause and in the provision for change to a 
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higher premium policy so that in these respects the new 
policies are distinctly more liberal than those now in use. 
These changes do not affect policies issued previously. 

A number of changes have been made in the optional 
methods of settlement. The guaranteed interest basis for 
all the options has been assumed for the life income option. 
New income tables distinguish between male and female 
lives. Under the new settlement options, the cash surrender 
value may be applied, provided it amounts to $1,000 or more 
and provided the policy has been in force for not less than 
five years. 


PRUDENTIAL Ins. Co. of America, 


Newark, New Jersey 
Athletic Association Jubilee 


One of the largest, single excursions ever dispatched 
from Newark was that of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany Athletic Association, on Thursday, July 20th. The 
president of the Association is Joseph E. O’Rourke. 

More than 15,000 persons visited Asbury Park under 
Prudential auspices on that day which marked the silver 
jubilee, this being the 25th P.I.C.A.A. function of its kind 

—and in order to transport them, reservations had been 
made for eight special trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

each of 12 cars, and twenty Public Service buses. In 
addition more than 2,500 individuals drove to the shore 
resort in their own automobiles. 

An elaborate program was worked out by Al Lang, chair- 
man of the excursion committee and his associates, for the 
entertainment and amusement of the excursionists after 
they reached Asbury Park, which included swimming, golf, 
dancing, and use of the various amusement places in the 
Park. 


SECURITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined as of December 31, 
1937, and a financial statement prepared as of that date, by 
examiners for the states of New York and Pennsylvania. 
The report, however, was only recently released, and dated 
April 19, 1939. In the meantime, of course, the company 
has filed a statement for a year later than the official exami- 
nation date, for which reason we are not reviewing the 
examination in any detail. 

The examination made a reduction in the company’s 
combined surplus and contingency reserve of $9,838; the 
examiners transferred $100,000 from the company’s surplus 
to the contingency reserve, which was thereby increased 
the same amount. The examiners made numerous minor 
criticisms, stating that the agency turn-over was too high, 
and that costs of acquisition of new business were likewise 
rather high, although within the limits of Section 97 of the 
New York law. The examiners also commended the com- 
pany in various minor respects, chiefly to do with improve- 
ments in the accounting situation, etc. 


STANDARD Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Proposes New Stock Issue 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of this company on 
April 14th, the Articles of Incorporation were amended to 
provide for an increase in capital of $500,000. The stock 


(Continued on next page) 
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Lachesis Spins 


The beginning and ending of life were con- 
trolled by two other Fates, according to the 
Greeks, but it was Lachesis who spun the 
thread and worked into the woof the actions 
and events which shaped a man’s destiny. 
Life insurance plays the part of Lachesis in 
the affairs of men today. 


Fidelity, for instance, has brought into the 
lives of more thay 100,000 policyholders in 
37 states an economic security which is 
measured by more than 363 millions of in- 
surance in force and backed by more than 
126 millions of assets. 


Fidelity is widely and favorably known as 
a friendly company. 





he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 








Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 











BERKSHIRE 
presents 


ONE OP A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


Ask any berkshire cAsociate 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. H. RHODES, President 


Littsfield, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1851 




















For Over 88 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual issued 
its first policy. From that day to this it has 


oe 


< always endeavored to furnish the best 
- possible life insurance service at the 
= lowest possible cost. That it has been 
z successful is shown by the enviable 





reputation which the company enjoys | 
among those who buy insurance and 
among those who sell it. 


assachuseltMutuch 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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STANDARD LIFE—Continued 


has not yet been qualified by the Indiana Securities Com- 
mission, which, however, is expected soon. The company 
has asked that the stock sell on a basis of four times par, 
with a selling cost not to exceed 15% of the selling price. 
However, the price and commission will be set by the 
a Commission at the time that the stock is qual- 
ified. 


TEXAS STATE Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas 


Sells Industrial Business 


The outstanding industrial business of this company was 
transferred on May 15th to the Texas Prudential of Galves- 
ton. The transfer is on a collection basis, final transfer to 
be effected January 8, 1940. The amount of insurance in 
force affected is approximately $3,000,000. 


WESTERN STATES Life Insurance Company, 


Tower Petroleum Building, Dallas, Texas 
Licensed 


This company was incorporated and licensed April 13, 
1939 as a stock life legal reserve company with a paid-in 
capital of $275,000. Additional information will be pub- 
lished when available. 








BEST'S AUTOMOBILE POLICY CHART 


1939 EDITION—{Covering Liability and 
Property Damage Provisions) 


BESTS 


JUST 
OFF 
THE 

PRESS 


AUTOMOBILE Por cy 


CHART 





Published Annually. Size 7” x 4”, 
PRICE $1.52 PER COPY (Postage Included). 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING, 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GREAT—WEST 


Life Insurance Company, Winnipeg, Canada 


non -participat- 


issues participating and 


J2; mixed company 


189 


gust 18, 


Began business Au 


ing policies. 


5. 


Age Limits 1 mo.-6 


3% ; 


J 
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A.M, (5) 


Reserve Basis 


with 


$75,000 par 


$50,000 ; 
00 
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no_ limits; Term, 
25,000; Retains $62,5 
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Indemnity, 


Life 
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Double 


to 
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(Ages 


Amount Limits, 
no set limit 


Disability, 


$50,000 non-par. 


9). 


Cash Values (latest revision 193 


Interest Allowed. Accumulated Dividends 3%%. 


Dividend Scale increased in 





139; decreased in 
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1934 and 1 


933, 
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923, 
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Par Premium Rates last revised July 1, 19 
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Extracts—December 31, 1938 Statements ...... 
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Federal Agencies in the Urban Mortgage Field 
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February ... 


August ...... 
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‘August cnrale ite 
January ..... 
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February ... 
. _— 
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Mortality Record 


teeeeee Pere meee eeeseeee 


Mortgage Prospects Dubious ha Mie ebidiinns 26ee~e 
Nashville Association of Life Underwriters. baade 
—— © Association of Insurance Commis- 
WEEE 6.00.260204600 
National Association of “Insurance ‘Commis: 
Pe a eae coce 
National Association of Life “Underwriter rs. 
National Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters 
New insurance Courses ........ 1968656000085 
New York City Life Underwriters ........... 
New York Insurance Department—Inv estments 
BROGGGREE occovecescces 
New York Insurance Department tina tevarsies 
New York Life Underwriters Association .... 


New York Savings Banks Insurance ........ 
| ee ei err 
Ordinary Life Still Popular ................ ene 


Orphan Policyholders 
Protests Social Security Act ..........seeseeee 
“Rate Book” Correction .......... 
eg Re errr errr 
Recovery and Improvement in Business (O. J. 
CO eS sane entes v6e0seessubelon 
Rejection Causes ...... wamewnetineee 
Review of Policy Changes ..... 
Savings Bank Insurance ............ 
Savings Banks Life Production ............ «as 
Savings Bank Report (N. Y.) 
Service Bureau Reports .......... 
Settlement Life Option ...... 
rrr rrr ree 
Social Security Act Changes ............cescee 
Social Security Act—Agents to be Covered?.. 
Special State Insurance Taxes, Licenses and 
Fees Collected in 1937 
Taxes Up: Income Down ............. 
Term Insurance—Its Use and Abuse (M. “Albert 
Linton) 
Unem ied States Benefits 
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eeeeee eee eeeeee 


eeeeeee 


tates Government 


whe , = EARS EMSUTEMCE 2.000 vecccccccsccces 
Who Controls a Mutual Company (Orviile F. 
Grahame) . 
TS Tees TOM 5 os voice scsvtnsicees sess 
Wisconsin Exempts $10,000 Life Insurance .. 
Wisconsin 1938 Statistics of Fraternal Societies 


January ..... 


eeeeee 


January ..... 


BEER 5 cccs 
CO eee 
BE Aeration 


January ..... 
February ... 
— ee 


Na aay sae 
January ..... 
February ... 
March 


Apr 


ET Sateadices 
January ..... 


February ... 
August ...... 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Wash- 


ington, C. (Passes $400,000,000 Mark)...... 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 
pha Dividends for 1939)............. epianteiee 
og. eer eee eooee 
(Some Retirements and Promotions) . pciones ee 
(Annual Statement—January 1, 1939) ....... 
(New Sickness nee Policy) ee hes se ceseee 


OS ear ret tee 
Agricultural Life Insurance Company, Detroit, 
BEtCh. (BOE Dies) 2. ...ccvvccccccvescesvesce 
Alliance Life Insurance Company, Peoria, Ill. 
(Revioe’ Rates and Values) ....... 
All States Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. (President Lacy Dies) ............sseeee 
American Citizens Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio (Report of Examination).. 
American ee Life Insurance Company, 
Joplin, Mo. (Purchased by and reinsured in 
Republic National) ........crccccccesesvccece 
American Hospital & Life Ins. Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex. (1938 Figures) ............++. 
American Life Insurance Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. (Changes Title) ............seee0. 
American Life Insurance Company, Detroit, 
Mich. (Present Status) .......ssceccsceccece 
(Petition filed to transfer receivership pro- 
ceedings to Federal Court) ........... 
Amerians “Mutual Life Insurance Company. Des 
Moines, Iowa. (Frink now Treasurer—Busi- 
GE ID Th dae ce cneneaceees cawescedeces 
NEI GUC S 966 din anced cecineenscc aenners 


February ... 


- January . 642, 


Mash. ...00% 
Febrhary ue 


Ageal. veccies: 


February ... 


February 
March 


ee eeeee 


February ... 


July 


862 
691 


691 


36 


691 
36 


193 
259 
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American National Insurance Company, Gal- 
veston, Texas, (Favorably Examined) 
Artisans Life Association, Portland, 

Merged with The Maccabees) 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
(Option Changes 
(New Policies > 
Increase in Submitted Business) 
CCOTUCCTION: THOUEGED. ovis cdc ccceccccccsccvess 


(Report of Examination Favorable) 


Richmond, Va. 


Peete meet tetas eeeeeere 








(June Increase: August Convention) 
Baltimore Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, 
Md. (Stephen D. Powell Dies) .............. 
CCROMNOR TR TOONS: 0.0.0 co ccccccccesesecee 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Changes Effective Jan. 1, 1939—Dividends 
educed 8%—Production Figures) ........ ° 


(Advance Figures) 
(Dividend Illustrations) 
(Correction—Rate Book)..........sssesseeeee 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
clair, N. J. (Dividend Schedule Continued— 


Changes in Option Settlements. etc.—Bun- 
Se SND So cecbabacesntonvesnsecacassevceces 
ee ee er 


COVOUEEED BERMUNNMOUD  ccccccasccceccecscncace 
Bankers Union Life Company, Denver, Colo. 
(Dividend Schedule Continued) .............. 
I to kno once eta aneenoeeess 
Beneficial Life Insurance Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah (Dividends, ete. Continued)...... 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield. Mass. 
ey Changes, to —Susneee Gains Re- 
ported) 
(Reports Increases) EO A SO ae 
(Reports Progress—Treadway Elected Di- 
CE, Kiri deeb e tekst tre ccecueeseecenr’ obese 
(Dividend ee Some Increases) 
(May Business Up 18%) 
(New Guarantor Policy: June Gains) ........ 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Seen, <CEreeeemee BO BOG oc ccccccccciccecs 
(Dividends and Interest Rate 
Dyinees Men’s Assurance Co., 
SO DOO SUOIED Scccanesccedicdacsses 
Official Chpnate—seneary Business Up) 
(Increase Reported) 
ES ec dudvucvtedeckddekceucees 
ND oss cnc cad dbdpmaueneaeeee 


California-Western States Life Insurance Co., 
Sacramento, Cal. (Veterans Life Insurance 
SED  ctenccroaenedbides taeeeesenes 
(Reports Gains and Stockholders Dividend) 
(Gains Reported) 
(Production Up) 


Kansas City, 


(Six Months ) moe Up: New Non-Par 
A nine at ad caine tne ete cbsae ek oi ees 
Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, 


Canada (Increases Dividends) 
Capitol Life Insurance Company, 


Denver, Col- 


orado (Wollen Appointed Agency Vice 
SEEN S Sn eee 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, Ill 


| RE Sa. ae 
Central Life Assurance “Society, Des Moines, 
Iowa. (Favorably Examined) ............++. 
(Correction Notice) 
. .. &.. = PPR RRRSOs Aron 
— Business of General Mutual of 
De nce ciccegheee a iiahwiy auce- sada es weed Caemns 
Central States Life Insurance Co., St. aa 
Mo. (1938 Figures) 
(New Directors Blected) ......cccccccccces 
Church Life Insurance Corporation, New York, 
ee SE ED bic Gde¥ccccvstceece 
(Report of Muamination Favorable) ........ 
(Ault Appointed Actuary) ............... oe 
EE Sect cakacnateescasedsanes 
Church Pension Fund, New York, N. Y. (State- 
SU enintMeMen kia wine Ghd. scccewssakcred veenee 
Colonial Life Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
(New Monthly Premium Intermediate Forms) 
(Reports Gains) 
(Bruce Appointed Assistant Actuary) 
Colorado Life Company, Denver, Colo. 
—  f£ 5 es ere 
Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. (Fraternal Suit) ............ 
Coen ian National Life Insurance Co., Bos- 


(Pres- 





ton, Mass. (Postpones Policy Changes— 
“Standard” Annuity Rates Adopted) ...... 
EAS 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. (Dividend Continued—Reduc- 
tions on A. P. R. Comtracts) oc ccvecese ° 


(Regular Dividend a Stock—Enters Texas— 
Builds H. O. Addition—Fall Sales Campaign 
MDUNNEUED coccocccsveveves 
(Changes ffective "Feb. ist)" 
1 Figures—Hospital Plan—New Director) 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.. Hart- 
ford, a (New Policy Contract—Gains Re- 
ED sbxaacned dh donidettivgdddorehtveseus cease 
Sales Increase for Year—Searle & Carter 
or ay Contract Issued—Issues Mil- 

5 eee 
(Reports Gain) 
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POM Scdeten 112 
January ..... 606 
January ..... 606 
February ... 691 
MAF cccvccoces 16 
eer 113 
pO eee 265 
February ... 692 
BOT cecccese 862 
February 692 
January ..... 06 
eT Genes . -16, 36 
February 692 
March ....00. 768 
BATCH ..cccce 769 
DE cedeNense 16 
ree 193 
, ae 862 
Maren cesses 768 
February ... 692 
January ..... 606 
March ....... 768 
EE svecnves 862 
GORY .nccccce 193 
August ...... 265 
February 692 
eee 770 
February 69 
March ....... 77 
May ......c0- 36 
SOF .cccccce 193 
August ...... 265 
January ..... 608 
February 604 
ME wespeeets 36 
SURE ccccccee il4 
RUSE occese 265 
Bee .ccess 266 
TUME coccccee 114 
February 694 
March ..ccccs 771 
May coves 

ME “e0ee.46s- 193 
August ...... 270 
MAGER 6.0000 780 
BBE cocccces 863 
March ....... 781 
BERBER .cécces 781 
BE ducatawes 36 
August ...... 267 
DE .carvonee - 3193 
February ... 695 
fpent bueebete 863 
GE veiveeses 37 
January ..... 609 
WS ivticcs 1% 
February ... 695 
BOGE ccsciess 863 
January ..... 609 
January ..... 609 
February ... 695 

SIGE ccccveve 782 

January ..... 610 
February 698 
Maren |'..cccee 784 





(Six Months’ Figures: Policy Chan eS) .---- 
Continental American Life Ins. Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. (14.8% Ahead for 11 Months) 
= anges Effective Jan. 1lst— Dividend. Scale 
evised—Record Business) ..............+- 
(New Home Office Building—Elects Three 
NOE. has 005 654beateudiatman sheseehevess 
(Dr. J. McFadden Dick Dies) ........... os 
BN DEED odeunscdioceesde ve ndierstesctanee ste 


Co-Operative Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus. Ohio (Changes Name to Farm Bureau 

Credit Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Ohio (Harrison Appointed Vice President). 

Crown Life Insurance Company, Toronto, C an- 
er roe 


Dominion Life Assurance Company, Waterloo, 
Canada (New Dominion Security ys ng BOE 
eS Life Assurance Society, New York 
r. (Dividend Scale Continued—Childs 
souapene TE: ‘cnt ateakuwendadien es Guinean 
Fitth Year Dividends Review—$81 532,338 

n One Day—Loans on Refund and Cash Re- 
fund Annuities Discontinued—New Policies 
Announced—New Paid-for Group Insurance) 
a ere eee ee 
(Passes Two Billion Group Mark) 
J. C. B. Ehringhaus elected a director)...... 
(Universal Pictures Group—New Optional 
Deferred Annuity—Withdraws A. P. Retire- 

ment Annuity and Supplementary 5 Pay 9 Yr. 
Decreasing Term) 


(Special Protection P olicy ) + eee RRET 
(World’s Fair Exhibit eee) 
(Modified Whole Life ‘ 


Bysitable Life Insurance faa Wash- 
ngton, D. C. (Premiums Increased) ...... 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., Des Moines, 
owa mone! Figures—1938)........... 
(F. W. Hubbell Elected President & Other 
RE I ee 


I,  dccccvsnuaGesesccecdervawns 
wee Rate Book) 
(S. A. Swisher, Jr., Retires—R. E. Fuller 
SED Veo ndeyebeeueuéncedeeeehsrwencene 
ne ad nee re 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation, Bal- 
timore, Md. (Par Value of Capital Shares 
DINED sica 055 aoc wacew ¢aegie ewne dead deeds sderes 
ere Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
New York, } . (Favorably Examined) 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company, 
bee, Ohio (Formerly Cooperative Life Ins. 
MD caves werahetesnesescwestessdbowssédonds ct 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita, Kan. (Reinsures Kansas Life) ..... 
Farmers & Traders Life Insurance Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. (Juvenile Policies).......... 
(Correction Notice—W. Cameron Lennie Dies) 
Federal Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 
(Examination Report—Dividends Continued) 
Federal Old Line Life Insurance Co., Seattle, 
Wash. (Report of Examination)............. 
Fidelity Investment Association, Wheeling, W. 
Va. (S. E. C. Files Complaint) ete eb souveses 
(e. PMO SLs See os cscs te 


Colum- 


cial Master’s Report Reviewed)......... 
Fide ity Life Insurance Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona (Reinsured in Republic National 


Oe eer ee oer ee 


Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ((1939 Dividends and Interest Rate 
—Some Reductions Made)..............-eee05 
(Changes Effective Jan. 1, 1939—Advance Fig- 
BE Aviiecicul ed uieweetes tanh bike dss chases 
(Talbot’s Anniversary) ....ccccccccccccsccess 

Filipinas Life Assurance Company, Manila, P. I. 


PRNUGEEEE DEMOED. cacovecericvdacceesccases 
Franklin Life Ins. Springfield, Ill. (Re- 
rr ee 
er SN INU oo orieeeccaecadesiecetes 
Gate City Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C. (Control Purchased)........... oe 
General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (Results of Campaign)...............++. 
(1938 Figures—Three Policyholders’ Direc- 
tors Elected—Additional Stock Retired)..... 
(Chamber of Commerce Report Favorable). 
(Joint Investigation) ............. samigdtweds 


General Mutual Life Insurance Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio, (To be reinsured in Central Life 
GE GES 6 ncecbvccoctcansscenmbesownse¢ivesds 
(Reinsures in Central Life of low - eo 

Girard life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Dividend Schedule Continued).......... 
(Report of Examination oeeeeere- ° 
(Reports Quarter Gains) ............ 

Grange Mutual Life Company, Nampa, Idaho 
(Favorably Examined) ..............ss00-- 

Great American Life Insurance Co., San ‘An- 
tonio, Texas (Examined: No Criticisms). . 

Great Lakes Life Insurance Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (New Title = Pure Protection 
ED (pS inlescnneasonsereihes oteweresnde 

(Gorsection Notice) 
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August ...... 267 
January ..... 611 
February ... 698 
eee 7 

BEE vie eccccs 863 
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ae 863 
February 699 
NE oa8ivec< 1l4 
rere 37 
January ..... 612 


February ... 699 
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EE Sancont-<o S4 
SOMO wdcvice. 1l4 
RS 115 
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Ce abineece 195 
August ...... 268 
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February ... 701 
ae 787 
i ‘dcheeeuge 40 
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pT ee 268 
MD SA disiende 40 
‘a 195 
[re 863 
Me: etecaven 196 
i Ee 40 
DERD sevvcces 117 
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February ... 706 


January ..... 613 
February ... 705 


ee 787 
January ..... 613 
January ..... 614 
February ... 706 
ROG is ceivc< 864 
Taly .cccccece 196 
March ....... 787 
SO cccccces 196 


6 BD «+es000 bf 
MRE iovess ee 7 
pS RES co 
TUNE 22.0008 117 
August ...... 270 
Epeepaey 708 


March ....... 789 
Be cictecens OS 


January ..... 632 
February ... 708 
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(To Occupy New QuarterS).........+.-ee005- 
Great Northwest Life Insurance Compa any, 
Spokane, Wash. (New Juvenile Policies).. 


(Favorably Examined) ............seeeeeeeee SURG wevcsvcs 319 
Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Dal- 

las, Texas (Collateral Loan Retired)........ January ..... 614 
Great States Life Insurance Company, Bloom- 

ington, Bil: CRRARMROE) io... cc ccissceseces ve February ... 708 
Great West Life Assurance Co., Fanmece: 

Man., Can. (November Production Up)..... January ..... 614 

(Progress Reported) ..........+++0++ LSaneees March ...... - 789 

(Gains Reported—Trimmer Dies)............ BOE. coccccce - 41 

(New 3% Premium Rates—Dividend Schedule 

Rev ised—Promotions) sauwsghbeves eids ooaees July ..s.- ‘oe ee 


(Half Year Results: Reserve Now 3 
Rates; Dividends Changed) ........... 


Guarantee Mutual Life Co., Omaha, 
(Dividend Schedule Continued)....... “is . 865 
(Announces New Preferred Policy) .. oe 119 
{COPrectioMm NOCICS) 6.ccscscccccccesscsescsr dee 271 
Guardian Life Insurance Co., New peewee City 
(Dividend Scale Decreased 15%)........... - January ..... 615 
(Favorably Examined) ..........csscecceeee August ...... 271 
Guif Life Insurance C a, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Te eee eee | wo) Se 
Hearthstone Life Insurance Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. ers) PPE EOE PETS SI January ..... 616 
Home Friendly Life Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md., (Report of Examination Favor- 
BEDE -cncsctetiiks 240 0egvesesouceteestassdentans TURE vsccvess 219 
me Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. (Dividend Scale Continued)............ January ..... 617 
eal ‘Life Insurance Company, voarppreciinn 
CE ID, Kien accetcsiesataucpaws< April ....000- 865 
Homesteaders Life Association, Des "Moines, 
Sed. CRAG oi. asc cc00.0 vee oo 50s 6kGnene August ..... . 281 
Idaho Mutual Benefit Association, Boise, Idaho 
END: sis cneaniutaineasat ekduomeaereuniee ae - &@ 
Illinois Bankers Life Assur. Co., Monmouth, III. 
(Woods Retires—Martin Now President). April ........ 865 
Imperial Life Assurance Company, Toronto, z 
Canada (Dividend Schedule Continued)..... February ... 708 
Jefferson National Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (History) ..............-. Oy scccce son: ae 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C. ($385,000,000 In Force—Announces 
SIIOURIIIIN cette oa vee vccaweenncoesees vocsenn -Seereary 708 
(First Quarter Gains) sitive tuba cahesaeGe ee ve BY wcsseeeee 
(Wins “Sweepstake” Trophy) .............+. June ........ 119 
(Vv. A. Sapp Now Controller) Palace marsiae's's is July ........ 197 
(Gain in Second Quarter: Convention) ...... August ...... 274 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. (New Juvenile Monthly Debit 
Ordinary Policies—Other Industrial Forms 
PEED <iinbiaterseden sc udiinsstheeuneeeseden January ..... 617 
CIR BIOUIEED accceccocecoevecorence cceeesces EE ns hance 789 
ee er eae SDF seccvcce 198 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. (Executive Changes)...........seeseee0e March ....... 792 
(Favorably Examined) ......cccccsccseccsece SEF .ccccece 199 
Kansas Life Insurance Company, =e. Kan. 
(Reinsured by Farmers & Bankers) .......... er ica on 
Knights Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
ik. SEY DS sual cnatagceaan class March ....... 792 
(Joins American Life Convention) .......... are eee 200 
Lafayette Life Insurance Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
(Dividend Scale Revised) ..........sseeeeees . February ... 709 
Lamar Life Ins. Co., Jackson, Miss...........++ 
(Owens in ard e of agency matters) . eenuks  wesecees 119 
Legal Standard Life Insurance Co., Dallas, 
DE: EDs vcvcndcnenarccateedcansacie March ...... - 7 
Liberty National’ Life Insurance Co. Birming- 
ham, Ala. (Capital Increase)...........ses-ee SOU: wees ods ee 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
peed agg RF Soueeuee eqns ceheneeescaiee-site see seats Siew 644 
eports Parr ree ee ae 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., Fort saa 
Wayne, Ind. (Advance Figures—McAndless 
Now President—Other Promotions).......... March ....... 793 
(Annual Report—December 31, 1938)....... © BE ccccecee Oe 
(One Billion in Force) ..............ee0+ pe as | eee ae an 
(26% Increase During Hall Month) EE AIRS EE ernie cick 200 
Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Waverly. Iowa (Extra nee Declared).. March ....... 
CCORRNEEIO WNGEIOED vccccccescvscceorseveos BOD: wees 119 
The Maccabees, Detroit, “Mich. “(Merges with 
Pe ee Se ae January ..... 606 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
(Fordyce Month a Success)........... January ..... 618 
(Juvenile Policies—Production Figures—Sin- 
gle Premium Policies)............ cccvosccces SOURED... Te 
(February Production) .......cccccsseceesees OS ee 
CAMRETEY CHORES) qo ccvenvewevcerecccsncsess et 200 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co.. Toronto, 
Ont. (Increase in Dividend Scale—Elects Vice 
President and Two Directors—Opens Pitts- 
burgh ew Annuity Rates)....... eo. January ..... G18 
(1938 Fi ee ope Cedaesceayvees™ ibvvet GL saset< 795 
(Correctio: any pT rR ee re eee Se - 200 


Maryland Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, 
(Increased Non-Participating Rates).. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., S pring- 

field, Mass. (Advance 1938 Financial State. 


February ... 711 


RCE ars ecccoccesecs February ... 713 
(Dividends Generally Unchanged) Teer March ....... 796 
(First Quarter Results—Two new — Age 

ERCOMS PSMCNG) o cccccccvecsescsccetoeveveeee FUME .ccccecs 119 


AUGUST 1, 1939 





(Bomi-Annual FigGGres) ....4 svicrescccccsvcceces August ...... 276 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York City 

(Contracts for World’s Fair WERIDIE) 2. cccc00 January ..... 620 

(Changes in Premium Rates)......... occese Bebruary ... 712 


Rcouts "t Communit Progressing - — “Boy 
outs Group—Westchester Country Club 
C555h ESN EN 1504650508 EE Ucaee SS 


(1938 PING ERAE occ cocccaccnegseccsesevee™s March .....-. 798 
(Pitney-Bowes Group)........... peanesade<ed April ........ 868 
(Dividend Action for 1939).........+-.+ee0e- oS eee 868 


aa § -Eight Employees Commissioned in 


De ee rae eee pian: ae 
(Files. $550,000 “Libel Suit Apartment Com- 
munity Named “Parkchester’—H. H. Shee- 
han, Auditor, Dies—World’s Fair Population 
Exhibit—Agents Convention) ..... PT Ste ees BOGE o<vceccs 121 
Oe Oe es re Me. 2 <cdcvea Oe 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co., Coens, 
CD, Cie OED 6 ncn ccccsasesoceuedions +s . March ....... 800 
(Correction eNotice—Best’s. Niustrations) oe 45 
SE SEED . 50 én scene sesiesiws-<osue oseccerose TUNE ....ceee 
(Standard Annuity Rates) ......cccccsscccsees August ...... 276 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
(Favorably areminc’ D ndcvcocceerccsecénccee QED sscee 620 
(Advance 1938 Figures).........ecececeeeeces February ... 712 
oe Aneelty Policy: Other Policy 
IEEE 5 ob Gnecie mains eatkien sade saisienaeeeene August ...... 276 
Miagpatl Insurance ened St. um, Mo. 
(Change in Control). eS | Perr 
Monarch Life Assurance Co.. = “Winnipeg, ‘¢ 
New Annuity Rates—Continues Di bends) March . 800 
Morris Plan Ins. Society, _— Youn, ™.. x. 
(Favorably Examined) .. Cea 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. ‘4 * ‘Newar rk, WN: J. 
(Dividend Scale and Interest Rate Continued 
—Names Sommers to Board—New Assistant 
Medical Director) ..........-. PRE: eee, 
December Business Gains)....... Secccccecce MODEUBEY 2... {24 
(Increases Reported) ............ éccacte MRTOR <..00-0 SO 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., New York City 
thle gar Reduced_30%—Production Fig- 
ures—W. Carey, Jr. Elected Trustee).... February ... 714 
(Home Oftise Promotions) OE BA ie EE h0500en0 870 
(Houston Re-elected President—Douglas to 
become President January 1, 1940—Russell 


elected Vice President) ............seeeeeeeee July ....0 «. 201 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co., Chicago, - 

(Rate Changes) ......... icobeene awsest see pesners oe ae 

(Opens New York O@ic0) ......0ccscacececsers July ......-. 202 


Mutual Union Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash. (Report of Examination Reviewed)... 
Nettenat Industrial Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, 7. (New ——- Organizing) . May .ncoceses 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co., Nash ile, 
Tenn. (R. A. Halley Dies)......... Sondebcoue 
National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
(Policy Revisions and Rate Changes for 1939 


March ....... 801 
46 


January ..... 620 


—November Business Increases)........... .. January ..... 621 
ESS ee es .... February ... 714 
(General Wood Elected Director r) pebaamntan ealny March ....... 803 


National Life Insurance Company of The Philip- 
ines, Manila, P. I. (Correction Notice— 


Financial BtARGORt): ....<..60coccccesceseeccsts July psneen a 
National Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Topka, Kan. (President Moore Dies)........ Apell .<..c0.s: GO 
Movs Mutual Aid Association, Washington, D. 
(Level Premium Plan Adopted)....... .... February .-. 715 
eis MRED 2 Sccndaeendses exes <weowes June .....122, 141 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Dividends Reduced: Interest 
Allowed, 3144%—Policy Changes)........ esse January ..... 624 
(New Limits of Insurance for Standard 
Risks—Changes in Retirement Income Poli- 


cies, etc.—Business Figures).............- . February ... 716 













(Advance 1938 “ ures—Home Office Changes) Maoh tee - 803 
(Tibbott New A vertuane Direct ter) vdaiicen-s ‘ 870 
Frank T. Partridge Dies) ....... 122 
.. s.. eee meee 204 
New World Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash. (Favorably Examined) ............... February ... 717 
(Stockholders’ MINE on cecvnwetecetenan March ....... 804 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York City 
(Dividend Scale — 5. >%—Figures For 
Si eee re boessnsdeakawa ss Teeesety . wa 
(New Dividends) sack eneig gine aecn ah ome aia oo MOPeh ...200- 8 
(Annual Statement—December 31, *4938) :: BOE checasce OV 
(New Retirement Income Policies at Age 6 
ge eR ee ees. UMD <cccseco., ame 
New York Pvings Bank Life Insurance, New 
York, N. (General Information).......... February. 720, 730 


North jek Mh, Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Stockholders Meeting)............. February ... 722 
North ig Mutual Life Iegarance Co., 


Durham, N. C. (Report of Saaeeee Re- 

VIOWOE) . ncccsvccccervessestgessces pebana A ckaoecus Oe 
Northern Life Assurance Co., “London, ‘Canada 

(Reports Gains) ...... ere 
en woanes Life Insurance Co. . Mil- 

wau Matisse niuesen igtewancheanuseets 

(1938 Report).. RT EE LS arceca ln EN, os s00cy” ee 


Northwestern Nat’l Life Insurance Co., Min- 
neapolis, ue. Financial Statement as otf 
December 31, Pesexesneeesiene coccccccccee Nebruary ... 722 
(G. N. ee, Elected Director) -. 4... March ....... 807 
(Settlement Incomes, ete.. Not Changed— 

Premiums Increased—Dividends Entirely Re- 


VISCK) 2. cere ceccceeesceccensces eee errr eres) 


MAF vccccctes & 
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(Rates. Dividends, Policies, etc.) 
eet Se EY TINUED 6 62 spines ceceecesee 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. — Life Insurance Plan Ap- 
BENGE - deck untines cues 004 45sake oes ecennseese 
(Advance 1938 Figures) .........ssesessseeees 
oe aa ere 
(Official Promotions: W. P. on Mortgage Pro- 
CORED 0:0 cowee btn wakboséccoseddeneseceueuhess 
Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio (Dividends Continued)......... 
T. W. Appleby Celebrates 25th Anniversary 
—Home ice Promotions) .........seseeeeee 


(New Non-Par Rates & Other Changes) .... 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (Production Figures) ............ 
(TIES FIBGTES) cccccccccevcccccesvevese 
SN GID anh 66 ndcdd Cos cbeesécecacees 
(Taylor & Peters Advanced) .............s0. 
Old Line Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
We CRN SNEED cn dccccescsccccacocccese 
Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Til., (Mxamined) ....cccccccccccccce 
Olympic Mutual Life Insurance Co., Seattle, 
ash. MRMRIMOT) occ cccccccecccccesocccceces 
Oregon Mutual cee Co., Portland, 
8 





See eee amet eee eeeeeeeeeeene 


les) 

or usiness 30.6% Ahead—Two New Direc- 
CEES) coccccccccccccesocecccccocccceagceeecces 
Pacific Mut. Life Ins. Co. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Rehabilitation Plan Unanimously Approved) 
(Loan Interest Now 5%).....cceecsecececece 
(Former Officials Acquitted) ................ 
(National Newspaper Advertising Prize).... 
Dividend Revisions Made—3 olicy Divi- 
end Scale Continued—Other Changes in Set- 


tlement Spreas. ME Dc cacoctusvonsocccsecece 
(Old Stockholders Form Committee—New Im- 
mediate Annuity Rates) ..........sceeeeeeeee 
Palmetto State Life Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. a? Pc censneeenees 
Pan American Life Insurance Co.. New Or- 


leans, La. (Adopts New Form of Policy).... 
(Gleason Elected to Board).............++.+5 
Peninsular Life Insurance Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (No Changes in Rates, etc.)...... 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stevenson Elected President— 
Kingsley now Board Chairman)............. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Dividend Schedule Continued) 
(No Dividend on Stock) 
SII occ ccdusestciiashceddse cdesecbaxe 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
pouctord, Conn., (New Retirement Income 
DUPUD -dtReeabedues evanenceadeencanecesahsene 
Pilot Life Insurance Somgens, Greensboro, 
N. C. (Advance Figures—Jones Agency Sec- 
DE 6a veveendseebepbilecesqbeeNedesetatsoes 
Se Se vn acacKidecudadbdsneevt esnee es 
(Insurance Up—Two Conventions) .......... 
Postal Union Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (Reports Gains)............... 
The Praetorians, allas, Texas, (Correction 
SED Unénsecdiwetaktbeeteuswsedesvxencoseece 
Protective Life Insurance Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama (Woolery mone: basecebes oe 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (Preferred Stock Re- 
Se NOD GINS cc ndscceseddeeeeerececss 
(New Business Gains: New Policy Series) .. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1939 Dividend Scale Modified ther 
Changes—Changes in Policy Guarantees and 
Premiums) 


eee eeeeee 


tt ince acnehdenseceuedidenenee te 
EE ncn eanecanecwsup eens 
(O. D. Weed Dies) 
Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
Dividends on Old Rates Reduced 7.5%— 
ther Changes, Policies, etc—Home Office 
DE Jetetenbe bh dtickanconeeneenesee 
(Home Office Promotions—Directors Re- 
Elected—Statement re Housing Investments) 
CY WED 0 0 dis we svcactbduvnssivees ys 
(Promotions in Mortgage Loan Department 
—Salary Allotment Cases)............eeeeee 
(Correction Notice—Starts Radio Program) 
(Explains “Lapses”—Shanks Vice President) 
(Atlantic Association Jubilee) .............. 
Pure Protection Insurance Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Now Great Lakes Life Ins. Co.).. 
Puritan Life Insurance Company, Providence, 
. I. (Report of Examination Favorable).... 
Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Report of Examination)................ 
Republic National Life Insurance Company, 
allas, Texas 
(Reinsures Fidelity Life of Arizona)........ 
(Reinsures American Covenant Life)........ 
(Statement—December 31, 1938)............. 
(Oficial Agency CRANGeS) ....cccccccccccece 
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Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., (New Officials—Examination Re- 
ort—Control may change hands—Reports 
usiness Increase—Family Group Policy).. 
(Hearing on Examination Report—Indict- 
Ce SENOS = s:ctbantieecennebSdesednnsews 
Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, 
Iil., Paverads Examined) 
Royal ague, Chicago, Ill. (Report of Exam- 
DUNN. va Genes iaedtuhGuedecsueciaseeseueds 
St. Louis Mutual Life Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Thomas B. i Now a Soups eeotin'ese 
Seaboard Life Ins. Company, Houston, Tex. 
CY SUED sina ls phan étuedesatethatons 
eens» | |, Ser eeepeeereee: 
Scranton Life Insurance Company, Scranton, 
Pa. (Merriman Elected to Board) 
(December Business Up 28%)............ees: 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Neb. (Report of Examination Re- 
MINED. Avicihicavens onscbdededed boece dienes sé 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Binghamton, N. Y. (New Policies — Rate 
WEE ott adticnseahessecedeee deceechocesece 


GP ONey TUUOMEROED oc one dndccscccceccctcs 
Slovene National Benefit Society, Chicago, III. 
SEED Wewercdtemiheucaesite ch inamsessce 


Sons of Norway, Minneapolis, Minn. (Report 
of Examination) 


eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


ville, S. C. (Enters Industrial Fiel 
CRN SENIOR in ccc ccbGecioesetanebacs 
Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Ey WINES 5.0.5 onectdieecunocueenwees 
New irectors Elected—Capital Increase 
OEE 2:5. 6 uhnednss dvndunseiebsccdubdades 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas (Increase in Premiums) 
Ey SG Sacacnet-<cecepiusba tinsedetens 
REC eae 
Standard Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (Proposes New Stock Issue) 
Standard ‘Life Insurance Company, Jackson, 
Miss. (Note on Life Reports Table) .......... 
Standard Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
ray Report not released) .... 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
(Continues 1938 Interest-Dividends — Out- 
ee ree et ea 
Approximates Largest Month in History— 
ppoints Asst. Medical Director)... 





Ss) 

Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada 
J. A. Tory Elected a Director)............. 
(1938 Figures—J. W. Simpson Dies)........ 
(Option Changes) 
EY MID os cocinchauapeadegeseuanenmes 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association, 
New York, N. Y. (Rate Increase on Family 
Income & Annuities)........... 

(Favorably Examined) 

Texas Life Insurance Company, Waco, Texas 
(Rates, Values, Policy Forms Revised)...... 

Texas State Life Instrance Company, Dallas, 
Texas (Sells Industrial Business) ........... 

Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
(Advance 1938 Figures—New Company Char- 
COP MOGUSNESE) ccccccvcedsccccccesevecesssces 
Cette DUNNO GG oo ciccccccscicescucees 
(Western Cartridge Group—Sheaffer Group) 

Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
(Advance Figures—Official Changes—Decem- 
BOP PO Nec c wévcceveeccepinssescesceses 
(Dividend Schedule Continued).............. 
(Report of Examination Favorable) ........ 

Union Cooperative Ins. Ass’n, Washington, 
D. C. (Now American Standard Life)........ 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, 
Me. (Juvenile Premiums Increased)......... 
(Irish Elected President) ..............eee0.. 

United Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. (Ex- 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 





CORPO eee meee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


amined) 

United Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
Concord, N. H. (Business Up)..........+-+++ 
(Juvenile Premiums Revised) .............+ ° 

United Life Insurance Company, Salina, Kan. 
(Dividends Reduced)..........csecscecscccess 

United Services Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. (Receives License)........ 
CREEEEEEE. neCbccbvavicccernuscesececrevesesess 

United States Government Insurance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Increased Dividends Payable 
on Anniversary of Policy in 1939)............ 
GOOGUUNNNER TROTIIED: occ vcccsciseccccccccsccese 

United States Life Insurance Co., New York, 
N. ¥. (Capital Now Half Million—Wells Di- 


WOUND  cddcenéncétdes ccaneetorceen cocccccccce 
1938 Figures Show Increase)......... éegees 
Rhodebeck Made Supt. of Agencies—Two 
New Directors—Production Increases)...... 


Universal Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas. (Correction Notice—Financial 
GREY 0s Wtdv dct ccndodecsdcccnseccéecece 
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Western Reserve Life Insurance Company, San 











oy’ State Life Ins. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. (Controlling Interest Purchased—Pre- Angelo, Texas. Bog Honored) ........ WN Sesetawe 210 
miums Increased) ......+.eseseees ecccee Bebruary ... 720 Western States Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
(New Business Gains)............ee+eeeee0-- MAP cccccccee = 3& las, Texas (Licensed) ............ sveve GES s<<cce 
Washington Matenel Insurance Com mpany ‘Chi: Wisconsin Life Insurance Com any, , Madison, 
cago, ( vp pare Ginoertien e lected Wis. (Dividend Schedule Cont + een February ... 729 
Vice President) ... March ....... 815 Wisconsin National Life oo Ge. Osh- 
Wellington Fund, Inc.. | Philadelphia, Pa. ‘(Re- kosh, Wis. (Report of Audi May .ccocevese B 
strained from Violating Securities Act)..... February ... 729 Woodmen of ~~ ‘World Life Gaaaace Society. 
West Coast Life Insurance Company, San Omaha, Neb. mT. Yates Dies)..cccccces April ..cccces 
Francisco, Cal. (Official Changes)........... January ..... 641 (Membership oe Oa eee 139 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., Washington, D. C...Back Cover ates Goce, GE; Te Soca cccccccccccce 604500 4694607 8040606% 264 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. ..........ccccccece 224 Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D.C. 2... cccccccccccccvosccece 237 
American Mutual Life Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa ..... 72 Bioted Maemtinwes Beate. Waal. .<<<ccccccccccsccddacceocseecs 252 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas ........ - 2355 Hotel St. John Charleston, S. C 278 
Anes Life Insurance Co., W aco, TOME 50 se vececceevers 279 Hotel Shirley-Savoy, Denver, Colo. ........cceccccceesceceeeees 248 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co., Montclair, N. J. ........ 260 n 
ati : Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, N. C. ..... 231 
Dorkehinn Tass, Pes BM kc vccacsvasccctsssecsceuceouss 280 : 263 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. .Inside Front Cover Lafayette Life Insurance Co., Lafayette, Ind. .......cccece- se 
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A DIVISION OF ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 


Accidents are preventable—and costly. Let SAFETY ENGINEERING show you 
how to guard against them. 


Every alert executive contributing to safe working conditions, has two main objec- 
tives in mind:— 


1. To safeguard the employee and property. 


2. To save money. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING, pioneering in safety and accident prevention since 
1901, gives definite and practical suggestions and methods to prevent accidents 
and their resultant loss. Insurance, industrial and public officials, safety en- 
gineers, etc., charged with the grave responsibility of protecting the lives and 
limbs of others, find SAFETY ENGINEERING indispensable, by keeping them 
informed of modern and tested methods of eliminating hazards—thereby reduc- 
ing accidents to a minimum. 


The inevitable cost of carelessness and lack of safety knowledge are—accidents 
—injuries—death! 


DON'T WAIT TO ACT! ACCIDENTS NEVER DO! 





SAFETY ENGINEERING 


$3.00 PER YEAR 





INC. 





